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Another Nice, New Starts Right! 


The new Worth Mills at Fort Worth, Texas, had their BAHNSON Humidifiers 
installed as soon as the building was ready. 


Will your humidifying equipment give you enough moisture for efficient 
work during the hot summer months? 


If you didn’t get started right, let us help you now. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS DUPLAN SHELLS 
—both contain the same quantity of silk 
Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 
Our facilities and experience are al your service 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 
HAZLETON, PA. 135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SILK CORPORATION 


The Best Heddles Li aT 


means simply the heddles most perfectly 
adapted to their use. If you wrote us for 
one thousand heddles, ten inch or twelve 
inch, or whatever the length might be, we 
would be helpless. What weave is it for— 
that’s the first question to settle. We have 
dozens of sizes of wire and styles of warp 
eye—it makes a difference. A heddle that 
is designed for one use may be worthless 


for some other. Get the right heddle, not —and these Stars 
one too coarse, nor one too fine, * 
have a meaning 


Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


they have received. 


knowledge and experience is at your service. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


New York 
S. W atson Mfg. Co. Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Leicester, Mass. 
Heddle Frames Shuttles 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
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Type of Minter Home 


in 
ne 
ed 
S. 


the village of the 
w Southern Worst- 
Corp., Greenville, 
C. 


The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eting the erection of employes’ cottages, 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect's plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill executives. 
We can save executives’ time and stockhold- 
ers’ money. We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter 
Homes and handle their erection with our 
own experienced foremen and labor. 


908 


Bep Roow 


Bep Room 


HALL 


9410 


Bep Room Porch 


Living Room 


. 


Flicor Plan of Employee’s Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass., Engrs. 


You Get Action 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 
ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 
nificant that the people who are most familiar with Minter 
Homes buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 
in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 


we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 
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T IS not what equipment costs that counts—it is 
what it will earn. 

The only kind of equipment worth investing in, 
is the kind that will pay for itself quickly and after 
re-earning the original investment, will give thereafter 
many years of additional earnings. 

Mills which have installed Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High Speed Warpers based their decision 
on anticipated earning power of Barber-Colman 
Equipment, the number of years required for this 
equipment to re-earn its initial purchase price, and 
the number of years it will continue to earn clear 
profits without investment charged up to it. 

The cost of the equipment entered into their con- 
sideration only as a matter of capital investment in 
mill production operations—not as a comparison of 
values of machinery generally or of competitive types 
of machinery. 

Long before progressive mills made the decision to 
install Barber-Colman equipment, definite recommen- 
dations of production proved beyond a doubt the 
tremendous earning power of Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers. 


To these mills, it was merely a question of making 
an initial investment to ultimately re-earn itself and 
in so doing, to help put the mill on a high production 
quality basis, permitting the mill to meet competition 
with satisfactory profits. 


Installations 


for themselves 
Earn big dividends 


for Years to come 


“Every Knot a 
W eaver s Knot”’ 


In the words of a prominent mill operator, “It is just 
a question of a short time and a return of normal 
prosperity when practically all modern equipped 
cotton mills will be using Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High Speed Warpers.” 


As another mill operator expressed it, ‘““We installed 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers at a time when the demand for cotton goods 
was very limited, competition keen, and prices nowhere 
near right. Due to the saving possible from our 
Barber-Colman Automatic Equipment and other time, 
labor and money saving devices, we have been able to 
make satisfactory profits in spite of unfavorable 
conditions.”’ 


A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to 
all mill operators desirous of examining definite figures 
of operating costs of Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High Speed Warpers, saving in labor 
costs, increased quality production, etc., net savings 
that will pay for an installation in a short time. 


C 


TRADE 


MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Che 
FRANKLIN 
TUBE 


T 


Solves Many “Dyeing ‘Problems 


Yarn is wound directly from bobbins, cones, 
tubes, or cops, to the Franklin tube, on which it 
is dyed. 

In coloring by the Franklin Process the dye 
is forced completely through the package in both 
directions, insuring absolute penetration of every 
fibre and giving greater solidity, evenness, and 
brightness of color. 

The Franklin Package, fitted with a wooden 
skewer, can, after dyeing, be used directly in a 


creel or in any other manner, delivering cither by 
rotation or over end. Some mills report it saves 
as high as 5c. a pound in winding costs. 

Are you a mill executive ? If so, be sure to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of this commission dyeing 
service. Send to-day for our handsome new book 
explaining the Franklin Process of dyeing in the 
wound form, and suggesting ways in which manu- 
facturers can use this service for better profits. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarns in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office: 66 Leonard Street 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


DYERS THE WOUND FORM 
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LET RAVE 


By Permission of 


Chas. Ek. Carpenter, 


HEY’VE been raving. 


Of course we did not hear 
‘em. In fact, we knew nothing 
about it, till folks told us. 


They accuse us of offering 
“an insolent affront to chemis- 
Now what do you think about that? 


Here we are, almost an organization of 
chemists, and we are accused of fouling our 
own nest. 


We are hardly that sort of bird. 

What we did try to affront and swipe just 
as hard as we knew how, was the shyster 
chemist; the pretender; the quack. 


Just as every reputable physician will co- 
operate to drive the quack out of the pro- 
fession of medicine, so will every real chem- 
ist do his utmost to drive the quack out of 
the profession of chemistry. 


That’s us. 


If anyone was hurt; it was the quack and 
his allies, and so far as we can learn they are 
the only ones who have done all the raving. 


- The attack was prompted by the discovery, 
by a certain group of alleged professional 
men, that we had on the Houghton Research 
Staff, men who were not chemists and did 
not pretend to be chemists. If we want to 
know about a WARP CONDITIONER, we 
may consult our chemists in order to obtain 
what we want, but in order te know what 
we want we are going to consult an experi- 
enced finisher, and we have two finishers on 
the HOUGHTON RESEARCH STAFF. We 
actually have a loom fixer, also. Perhaps 


Near Editor 


our loom fixer friend is totally ignorant of 
the fact that H20 signifies water, but he 
can tell us whether VIM LEATHER MILL 
Si RAPPING is standing up or not, and how 
it compares with competing leather. We 
have a stationary engineer on the staff, one 
otf those reguiar fellows, who wears overalls, 
has a dirty tace and soiled hands and every- 
thing. He may not be able to ascertain the 
acia content of his cylinder oil, but he can 
give the best chemist who ever lived, cards 
and spades in ascertaining how well 
HOUGH'ION’S CYL-TAL is lubricating his 
engine, and how it compares with cylinder 
oil. 
But let ‘em rave. 


You know us and we know you. Sixty 
years have we been dealing with the mill 
men and if we have not gotten acquainted 
in that time, we never will. 


The mill man is a practical guy and so are 
we. 


You can’t put over a HOUGHTON PROD- 
UCT no matter if it has the endorsement of 
a million professional men, until the fellow 
who is going to use it, says it is all right. 

That has been the Houghton policy for 
over a half-century, and that is going to be 
the Houghton policy so long as I am at the 
helm. 


You know me. 
I know you. 
What the Sam Tell do either of us care 


‘about those ravers, anyhow? 


Guys like us can’t get by with big words. 
We have to produce results. 


So let ’em rave. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


UZ -§ Oils and Leathers for the ‘Textile Industry 
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Meeting Charlotte 


HE meeting of the Spinners’ Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation, held at the Chamber of 
(‘ommerece, Charlotte, on Friday of 
st week, was unusually well at- 
‘ended and proved one of the most 
teresting meetings the section has 
‘ver held. There were two sessions, 
orning and afternoon, devoted to 
discussion of the questionnaire on 
-pinning. A large number of men 
00k part in the discussions and 
brought out a great deal of inter- 
esting information on the problems 
vresented. 

Carl H. Harris, chairman of the 
Spinners’ Division, presided over 
‘he meeting and succéeded in devel- 
ping a very full discussion of the 
juestions. Owing to the length in 
Vhich many of them were discussed 
' was impossible to cover them all 
vefore adjournment, but those han- 
‘led were threshed out in a very 
‘horough manner. 


Morning Session. 


The morning session was called 
‘Oo order at 10 a. m. by Marshall 
Dilling, president of the Southern 
lextile Association. After the in- 
vocation by Robert Philip, Mr. Dill- 
ing, in a few remarks, urged those 
present to take an active part in 
ihe program and stressed the im- 
portance of the work being carried 
on by the group meeting. He then 
‘urned the meeting over to Chair- 
man Harris, 

Chairman Harris, after a few pre- 
liminary remarks urging a full dis- 
cussion of the various questions, 
‘ook up the first question: 

“Why is it that the English spin- 
hers can run with considerably 
higher relative humidity than we 
can without experiencing the re- 
sultant ill effeets of lapping up, 
rusting rings, ete?” 

The chairman urged discussion on 
this question and asked that if any 
members have visited English mills 
that they let the members hear of 
their experience. 

G. Wingate, Victory Mills, Gas- 
onla: am not prepared to say 
much about humidity. The only 
days that we have enough is when 
We have humidifiers but 


il rains, 
not sufficient in any of our mills to 
really know how it does. We really 
need more humidifiers, I have used 
and am now using some of the rolls 
with the English leather and they 
are working very nicely. I have not 


visited an English mill but had an 
English fellow to visit me, 50 . am 
trying out that roll. I am not able 
to answer what kind of relative hu- 
midity we have; in fact, we have no! 
enough for the space that we have. 
I find the rollers working nicely, I 
will say this, however, that I had 
but very little trouble with that be- 
fore so it would not be a good mill 
to test tt out. We have had vers 
little trouble lapping up. 

QO. G. Culpepper, of Parks-Cramer 


Co.: Lam very much interested in 
Mr. Winget’s remarks. So far as 


humidity in the spinning room is 
concerned, I think you will find that 
the average spinner tries to obtain 
about 60 per cent relative humidity, 
and under these conditions I find 
very little trouble. 

The Chairman: What percentage 
do you recommend for spinning? 

Mr. Culpepper: That depends on 
the number of your yarn. 

The Chairman: We will say 30s 
to 40s from one-inch cotton. 

Mr. Culpepper With that we rec- 
ommend humidity of 62 per cent. 

The Chairman: What regain wil! 
thal give you? 

Mr. Culpepper: Approximately 7% 
per cent. 

The Chairman: Would you rec- 
ommend a higher relative humidity 
if conditions were such that the ma- 
chinery, for instance, would take 
care of it; would you get slronger 
varn by doing it? 

Mr. Culpepper: Of course. I think 
the general rule to follow under 
those conditions would be to gauge 
the amount of humidity by the ex- 
posure of the time of doffing in the 
spinning room. If you are carry'n¢ 
relative humidity of 60 to 65 per 
cent in your room and you ia e a 
doffing period of five to six hours, 
as you have on fine yarns, il would 
absorb more than if you were mak- 
ing coarse yarn and had a very short 
doffing period. 

The Chairman: I think you plain- 
ly stated in one of your books that 
your relative humidity or absorp- 
tion, 1 would say, at your spindle is 
a great deal less, I don't know how 
much, than it is generally less than 
over the room. 

Mr. Culpepper: Absolutely, but 
there is a proportion or ratio there 
that is constant. Your yarn will not 
absorb to the full extent the regain 
contained in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it, but there is a ratio 


constant between the two, and there 
is not any great difference. 

The Chairman: When we have 
7% per cent regain or atmospheric 
conditions that should give us 74% 
per cent regain, we would be getting 
only how much on yarn? 

Mr. Culpepper: Approximately 
6%. 

The Chairman: Then we are real- 
ly not getting the breaking strength 


we could if we could run the hu- 
midity higher? 
Mr. Culpepper: No, absolutely 


not, but there is a limit to it. The 
staple has a great deal to do wiih 
that, the cotton ilself, the condition 
of the cotton, whether new or old, 
in fact, you can trace back to the 
first preliminary process, how well 
the cotton is mixed and what condli- 
tion ?t is in al the time it is opened; 
ail those features have a bearing on 
the strength of it. 

Mr. Williams, of the Bahnson Co.: 
Mr. Chairman, I have never been tu 


England and know nothing about 
the operation of English mills. I 
don't know whether they run for 


production or quality. I have talked 
lo gentiemen who have been in 
English mills and know a greal ceal 
about English manufacturing. ‘Lhey 
claim they are not as hoggish as we 
are. It is not for production’ bul 
possibly more for quality. I have a 
friend, I think Petter Quinn, over 
there, who tells me that English 
mills open their cotton three or four 
weeks prior to the carding, and 
thinks that that higher relative hu- 
midity that England has naturally 
opens it up and brings out the fibre, 
and in my judgment has much io do 
with the lack of the lapping uj on 
the rolls. I believe that is one of 
the things that our mills in this 
country ought to do, try to humid- 
ify, open their cotton and keep it 
open as long as they can possibly 
before start using it. 

As to general relative humidity of 
spinning rooms I think that Mr. Cul- 
pepper has covered the subject and 
did it will. All the reputable mill 
engineers specify 60 to 65 in spin- 
ning. A great many of the Eastern 
mills will let the boss weavers, boss 
spinners and boss carders run their 
humidifiers wherever they want io 
run them to suit the work. ‘Then 
in the finishing department they 


take them up and put the regain in 
there. 
You spoke of breaking strength 


there on the yarn. We will go packs 
to a parallel case. I believe 150 de- 
grees Farenheit in England and 150 


here would throw off the same 
amount of heat units in either 
place. I believe relative humidity 


in England of so many grains of 
moisture plus square feet of moist- 
ure here would be the same thing. 
If traverse and rings do not rust in 
England under the same humidity 
as here they must have some quality 


that we do not have here, must be 
made of different things. It stands 


to reason the same number of 
grains of moisture per cubic foot in 
England and here would do the 
same ‘thing with the same kind of 


machinery and the same kind of 
operation. That is the view I take 
of it: 

The Chairman: That is exactly 


what I have always felt there; there 
is a peculiar condition there that 
they could run a higher humidity 
there than we can—their natural 
humidity is a great deal higher than 
ours, 

Mr. Williams: These people have 
been trained under that high kLng- 
lish fog and humidity for the last 
century. Those people have been 
used to that and they have been 
raised on it and they may be able 
possibly to handle it better than we 
do. Take for instance if I were go- 
ing to humidity an English mill 
the system would be much lighter 
there, not near as heavy as we 


would have it. It is lighter -here 
(han in Texas and Oklahoma. You 


have to allow for all those things in 
working out a humidifier in a mill 
but whether they run higher rela- 
tive humidity I don’t know. 

Mr. Culpepper: Do we actually 
know that they do maintain higher 
humidity in English mills than in 
America? 

The Chairman: They allow a 
greater regain than we do. They set 
a higher standard of regain than we 
do ordinarily. 

Mr. Culpepper: I understand the 
English people adopted 8% per cent 
basis of adjustment and that man- 
ufacturers have tried to adopt 8% 
per cent in America. Is it not cus- 
lomary among the trade to use 8 
per cent now. 

The Chairman: I think you are 
allowed to use 8 per cent. I think 
that is customary. 

Mr. Culpepper: 
ferested in 


I was quite in- 
that question, because 
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although the English climate is 
more favorable and relative humid- 
ity is higher, the generation of heat 
in the spinning room must be more 
in England than in America and 
the humidifying has to take care 
of this heat that is generated in 
order to produce a certain amount 
of regain in the room: so I would 
like to know if the English mills do 
carry a higher humidity than we 
do. 

Mr. Dilling: I might relate a little 
instance that came to my attention 
in the last few months with regard 


to humidity—not so much the 
amounts but the result of it. We 
were making yarn for a customer 
last summer that was very satis- 


factory to him; this yarn was ship- 
ped to him and stored in his ware- 
house adjoining his office. During 
the summer months the yarn was 
satisfactory in every way. When the 
cold weather came, along in De- 
cember, he began to complain about 
the breaking strength. Our records 
showed that the breaking strength 
was as good as last summer when 
the yarn was. satisfactory to him, 
and we carried on a correspondence 
for some time in regard to it and 
tested samples out at our plant and 
sent to him. He would test it and 
find that it didn’t break up to that. 
Finally he came to our plant and 
brought some samples out of the 
bales shipped to him and we went 
in the mull and tested it out and 
took some bobbins off the frmae and 
tested if out in his presence — or 
rather there were two members of 
the firm and they claimed that they 
couldn't understand why it should 
break at a certain point with us 
and not break for them. After we 
were through breaking samples we 
had gotten out of the bale, they 
pulled samples out of their pocket 
and said “Break this.’ The record 
showed that it broke at 290 pounds 


and it broke with them at 225 
pounds. We put it on an automatic 
testing power machine and all 
stepped back, watching it. I went 
to 291. They wanted to know what 


we did and we said that we didn't 
do anything—“you saw us reel it off 
just like we did the other. We got 
the right number of yards and 
broke it under the same conditions; 
you saw us while we put the test 
weights on it to see if it proved out 
accurate, and we haven't done any- 
thing to it.’ He said, “I see what 
it is. You have so much moisture 
in it.” I got out the records and 
showed where we had tested it and 
found that it had from 7% to 8 per 
cent moisture regain in it. 

We went back to the office and 
talked it over and found that this 
yarn was shipped to them and put 
in their warehouse, that building 
was warm, being steam heated, and 
after it stayed there it dried up, 
that it sized lighter, about two num- 
bers lighter, or about 4 per cent, 
and broke about 25 per cent. The 
whole question was the amount of 
humidity that was in that yarn. In 
our plant it had from 7% to 8 per 
cent. In the storage room that was 
heated with steam pipes it was re- 


duced down to 1% to 2 per cent 
moisture in the air less and that 


brought the breaking strength from 
290 to 225 pounds. 
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The Chairman: Can we hear from 
anybody else along that line? 

Mr. Winget: The speaker brought 
out a point that I am glad that he 
mentioned. I have not been able to 
get yarn to break as low in Gas- 
tonia as it does in Philadelphia. 
(Laughter.) I have been to Phila- 
delphia and looked over their 
breaking machine and it is just like 
ours. We can't get the same break- 
ing strength to save our lives. I 
find more trouble with samples than 
anything else; you send a little 
sample by mail and they have laid 
by a steam pipe and they don't 
break so good. If samples lay in a 
dry place for several months I be- 
lieve it would happen there. 

Mr. Wikle, Shelby: We have 
been experimenting humidity and 
about a year ago we had nine hu- 
midifiers in our spinning room. We 
put in six more, makingg 15. We 
find that we get the best results 
when our wet and dry bulbs are 12 
degrees apart. When we have our 
automatic control set for that and 
our card and spinning room is all 
in one place and we built a partition 
so that all humidity was boxed in 
in the spinning room, and we get 
the very best results in our spin- 
ning room when it is 12 degrees 
apart. How much relative humid- 
ity that is I do not know, but we 
experimented that much and it 
knocks off when it gets off 12 de- 
grees apart. 

J. T. Buff, American Spinning 
Mill, Greenville: We have one 
coarse mill and one fine mill. I 
want to ask how much more hu- 
midity or what per cent more it 
would take for a coarse mill on 16s 
to 10s than from 30s to 40s. We 
run an average of about 55 per cent 
humidity in the coarse mill and we 
get what I call good results. Our 
work runs good and we run about 
%-inch cotton. They call it one- 
inch cotton but it is usually about 
%. On the fine mill we get an aver- 
age of 62 per cent humidity and 
everything runs well. You spoke 
awhile ago about rusting rings. We 
have not had trouble with that and 
everything runs fairly well. We run 
about 7 or 7% regaim. I know very 
little about humidity but that is 
the way we run. 

The Chairman: Have you tried 
changing or experimenting with 
your humidity per cent in fine 
goods manufacturing; have you 
tried different humidity? 

Mr. Buff: No, not much experi- 
mentation. We generally try to run 
it whichever way it runs best— 
about 62 per cent. 

The Chairman: You have 
tried higher humidity? 

Mr. Buff: I find we get a little 
higher and it seems to get hot and 
damp; 62 runs best in our mill but 
I don't know what runs best in 
other mills. How much more hu- 
midity will it take for a coarse mill 
on 16s to 10s than ‘on 30s to 40s 
yarns? 

The Chairman: Mr. Brown, you 
have coarse and fine mills; can you 
tell us what humidity you are run- 
ning in the different mills? 

L. L. Brown, Clifton: On 13s we 
run 8 degrees difference between 
wet and dry bulb, which I think 
figures about 65 per cent. That is 


not 


the average temperature of 75 to 80 
degrees, and we find the mill runs 
about 10 degrees difference between 
wet and dry gives the best results. 

In response to a question by the 
chairman as to how many of the 
members present were. running 
from 10s to 16s yarns two members 
held up their hands. 

The Chairman: Mr. Edwards, 
what humidity are you Carrying on 
those numbers? 

Mr. Edwards: I don't know but 
I- am carrying all that I can get 
through the humidifier. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The Chairman: Did you have any 
trouble with rust? 

Mr. Edwards: Yes, we have some 
rust, 


J. W. Kaneer: I carry 64 to 66 
on 10s to 12s; we find our work runs 
better there and sometimes we have 
to start our humidifiers a few min- 
utes before we start the machinery. 
We have to do that to get that 
much. As the gentleman stated just 
now, we get all we can and under 
normal conditions we can get 64 to 
66 per cent. We cannot always do 
that on a hot, dry day, when we 
have to open up the building, but 
we usually have to get that much. 
certainly from October to the latter 
part of March. 


W. M. Moore, of Gaffney: I can- 
not give you any information on 
humidity. We run from 10s to 20s. 
On 10s to 14s we get along pretty 
good without humidity, but when 
it comes to a day like yesterday we 
need more. When it comes to 20s 
we need humidity. 

The Chairman: How many on 
this side of the house know what 
per cent of relative humidity you 
run in your. spinning room? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Anderson: We are sort of 
like some of the rest here, we have 
not the proper climate for our hu- 
midifiers. We are getting all we 
can, which is about 55 to 60 on 26s 
to 30s. The question that we are 
discussing is about rusting of rings 
and travelers. My observation about 
it is that we don’t admit enough 
fresh air in operating our humidi- 
fiers. We get the moisture too 
gummy and sticky, whereas if we 
would admit the proper amount of 
fresh air it would overcome the 
rusting and get away from the 
gummy condition and give us better 
running work. I think when we get 
too much mucky, close, damp, re- 
worked air, we get a condition that 
will cause rust and lap-ups. If we 
admit a proper amount of fresh 
air into the room I think it would 
be beneficial to us in humidifying. 

Mr. Becknell, Arkwright Mills, 
Spartanburg: We are on coarse 
numbers, not fine; we try to hold 
right around 60 per cent and like 
the rest try to get all we can in 
there. Some days we have more 
than others, according to the con- 
dition of the outside weather. We 
try to hold 60 per cent as close as 
we can, but some days we cannot 
get it. 

S. L. Crolley, Camden, 8 C.: I 
can give very little information. I 
can bear him out as to what he 
says about letting in fresh air. We 
have never had any trouble with 
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our spinning and for the last year 
I have paid close attention to the 
weaving and down there we have 
a good bit of rust where we don’! 
let in but a little fresh air, and if 
we would let in fresh air it would 
keep that off to some extent. 

Marshall Dilling: I would like to 
ask a question in that connection 
The amount of rust or gummy sub- 
stance that may affect us may come 
from the quality of the water. Some 
of us use water from- wells and 
some from streams; and some from 
the city supplies and the city sup- 
plies have been treated more or less 
with chemicals to purify, and some 
of those things have influence on 
the amount of rust or the effec: 
that that moisture would have on 
your machinery. 

Mr. Edwards: We use water from 
deep wells in our humidifiers and 
have trouble in choking up. The 
lime will collect on the pipes and 
choke up the pipes. I think that is 
the difficulty that we have from al! 
waters that have not been treated. 
choking and caking up the pipes. 

I let in all the fresh air that we 
can stand. It is better for. the 
health of the help as well as the 
muchines. 

The Chairman: Mr. William,s 
have you come into a case where 
water was giving trouble with hu- 
midifiers? 


Mr. Williams: Very frequently. 
As this gentleman says, various 


chemicals and various waters have 
their effect, more largely, however. 
on the pipe than they do so far as 
I know on the relative humidity; | 
don't know of any laboratory or 
mechanical test that has been made 
of water, lime water or river water, 
as to whether it will rust quicker 
than freestone, or treated water. 
That could be tested very easily, 
however. We have a test room al 
home where we, for instance, would 
want to bny paint and wanted to 
get the best paint regardless of 
price, so we painted four or five 
different pieces of steel and put it 
in this room and subjected it to 
very high humidity, about 95 per 
cent relative humidity, for severa! 
months. We numbered the piece: 
and bottles. We didn’t know whose 
paint if was—we did it to see which 
would stand high humidity best. 
and of course we selected our paint 
from that test. We could make a 
test similar to that by using chemi- 
cals and using various waters on 
steel and could possibly at the next 
spinners’ meeting give you the 
actual facts as to which would rust 
quicker. I have never seen it pub- 
lished and I do not believe there 
has been a test made of it, but it 
could be done very easily and i! 
would be a pleasure, I am sure, for 
Mr. Culpepper and his organization 
to do it for you, and I believe tha! 
our people will be glad to submit 
tests along that line and give you 
that information. 

The Chairman: 
ciate that. 

Mr. Winget: We started off the 
Victory Mill with city water and 
the thing that we noticed particu- 
larly about it was a collection of 
slimy stuff that would get on wel 
twister rolls. We have put in a 
deep well and have changed and 
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don’t notice so much of that. We 
don't find half as much since we 
have been using well water. We 
are still using city water in the 
Winget Mill and still have more 
slime over there. 

Mr. Stroud, Cooleemee: Can you 
tell us how much relative humidity 
you run in the spinning room? 

Mr. Winget: Around 60. 

Mr. Stroud: Is that fine yarn? 

Mr. Winget: No, we have some 
coarse and some fine. We usually 
run around 60. That is all in the 
same room. We usually get a little 
lower on filling than on our warp. 

The Chairman: . Mr. Culpepper, 
have you any information on that 
as to the quality of water, the dif- 
ferent waters as to what effect it 
will have? 

Mr. Culpepper: I cannot say that 
we have. We have made quite a 
number of tests on water for min- 
eral content and other impurities 
but we have never found rusting of 
rails or rings or anything like that 
we could attribute to any foreign 
matter in the water. Usually we. 
find rust comes by excessive hu- 
midity rather than by impurities in 
the water. 

The Chairman: Mr. Dutemple, 
can you give any information or 
have you any material that you can 
make a ring out of that will not 
rust? 


W. P. Dutemple, Whitinsville 
Spinning Ring Whitinsville, 
Mass.: There is a stainless steel 


that will not rust but it cannot be 
turned into a ring. We do not have 
any ring made of rustiess material. 

The Chairman: Do you know 
about the English rings? 

Mr. Dutemple: No, sir. 

The Chairman: I have been told 
in that connection by a man, but am 
not saying this to hurt your feelings, 
that if you ever use an English ring 
you would not want to use any 
Other. If that is true we would like 
lo know the difference. It might do 
you good as well as us. 

Mr. Dutemple: We have bought 
some English rings lately, as well 
as German, and are looking into the 
matter. The price, due to duty, is 
a great drawback to using any for- 
eign rings, but we haven't gotten re- 
sults from those tests yet. 

The Chairman: Are you testing 
the materials? 

Mr. Dutemple: It is true a soft 
ring will rust more than a hard ring 
on account of the two different kinds 
of steel in there called martensite 
(hard and troostite (soft). There 
is galvanic action which is set up 
between the soft and hard spot 
which is very intimately associated, 
perhaps less than 41-1000 of an inch 
distant from one another and differ- 
ent hardnes and different degrees of 
rust at different times. In all these 
paint experiments and so forth, we 
should not base our opinion upon 
OMe piece of steel at all; we should 
take enough pieces of steel and 
should consider enough different 
kinds of rings themselves to be 
scientifically sure that the results 
are correct. 

The Chairman: I agree with you 
that there is no fairness from the 
mill standpoint if they only want tn 
choose from two rings—I say no 
farness if they only want to choose 
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between two but in testing for ma- 
terial you would not get the best 
result in getting a test between two 
brands. 

Mr. Dutemple: We have band 
rings made from the steel out of 
which they make knives but it can- 
not be turned to give any kind of a 
smooth job. 

The .Chairman: I feel that we 
must go on, but humidity is a broad 
field for us to study and probably 
there is a great lead more in it than 
we could get out of it. At least, I 
have not been able to get very much, 
and the thing that puzzled me, and 
I want to find out is why is it if 
yarn increases in regain up to 9 per 
cent, as to what conditions we could 
overcome that would allow us to 
carry our humidity to 9 per cent; in 
other words, I understand Parks- 
Cramer and Bahnson recommend a 
relatively humidity of 60 to 65 on 
spinning. I believe it is about 60. 
I believe you said that gave you a 
regain of about 7% per cent? 

Mr. Culpepper: That is between 
7% and 8 per cent. I can give you 
the figures exactly. That is 80 de- 
grees average temperature. 

The Chairman: In other words, 
if yarn increases in breaking strength 
with that imerease in regain, it looks 
like we had a factor that we are not 
getting advantage of, and if there is 
any way to get the advantage of it I 
would like to know it. 

‘Mr. Williams: In speaking of get- 
ling as high as 9 per cent regain, 
acording to the Bureau of Standards 
of Weights and Measures cotton has 
naturally 8% moisture contents. 
When you go above that it won't 
hold it, nature won't hold it; conse- 
uently it appears to me that when 
we do that we are running into 
trouble, 

The Chairman: When you go be- 
yond 60 to 65 relatively humidity I 
have found that you strike trouble. 

Mr. Williams: If you fall short of 
your breaking strength in your re- 
gain that you ought to have in act- 
ual running of the mill then you 
will have to put it in some other 
way in the finishing department. 
That is where you have to get 
breaking strength. 

The Chairman: That is all true, 
but take a weave mill, if you are 
running say 7 per cent regain in 
your yarn in the spinning room you 
are, of course, taking out part of 
that regain in slashing and you have 
to put it back in weaving. 

Mr. Williams: Yes. 

The Chairman: But the question 
is would the yarn be stronger and 
run better if you get the relative 
humidity in the spinning? 

Mr. Williams: You get complca- 
tions there. You might get your ex- 
tra breaking point to the detriment 
of your travelers and rings and lap- 
ping on your roll ,and so far as the 
knowledge that has been secured by 
all the mill engineers and aii the 
humidifying companies up to the 
present time,definitely and positive- 
settles the humidification in spin- 
ning rooms from 60 to 60, but it var- 
ies as the gentlemen have said—, 
some run with less and some more. 
I have seen some spinning rooms 
run as high as 75 but that is unusu- 
ally high. 


Mr. Lockman: What would be 


the relative humidity if you were 
standing about 6 to 7 degrees differ- 
ence between your wet and diy 
buibs, say from 76 dry and 70 wel or 
80 and 74.— what relative humidity 
wouid that mean? 

The Chairman: Mr. Culpepper 
can give us that answer. 

Mr. Culpepper: I think the ques- 
tion was 6 degrees difference. ‘Lhai 
would be 75 relative humidity. 

Mr. Lockman: I take a record of 
my thermometer every morning and 
1 go from 6 to 7 degrees apart in the 
morning; in the middie of the day 
when it gets hot they run up to 1) 
lo 12 degrees apart and | have no 
trouble with rust whatever. I lake 
all the air that I can get. My top 
windows are open and | generally 
raise the windows on the east side 
of the mill. 1 get all the humidity 
that I can out of the humidiliers. 
Every morning I run in one mil! 30 
to 40 and the other mill 14% to 23, 
and run practically the same; | do 
not make but very little difference 
if any at all. My variation won't 
vary a degree difference every 
morning at starting time, right 
around 6 to 7 degrees difference be- 
tween dry and wet bulb; and while 
Il am up I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. It humidity will do it, bur I 
don’t know whether it will or not 
as it has never done it for me,;—if 
a sample-of roving from the carding 
room will spin out 30 yards when 
they bring from the carding rooin 
and set in the spinning frame and 
bring out 30's, how much humidity 
will they have to have, or is there 
any way to get enough humidity lo 
make the roving size 30 all the way 
down when it spins out. (Laugh- 
ter). 

The Chairman: I do not believe 
there is anybody here who can ans- 
wer that. I am sure that I cannot. 
That brings to mind, you wani to 
know how much humidity it will 
take to prevent that variation. I 
will show you a test that was mace 
by one party. He took the whole 
side off on 30 to 29% warp and reel- 
ed it off and put it in a paper sack 
and punched the sack full of holes 
and put it in the weave room. At 
the end of 5 hours he took one of 
the samples and weighed it and his 
high was 33.33; his low 26.81. That 
gave him a variation of 12.98 per 
cent over standard and 9.11 under 
standard, a total variation from high 
to low of 29.45. The other side, 
which was indentically the same, 
the machines, roving and all, as 
nearly as identical as could be, he 
let stay in the weave room for iv 
hours and the sizing and size show- 
ed 30.86 and 26.32 on the low side, 
which gave him 4.61 per cent varia- 
tion over standard and 7.38 per cent 
under standard or a total of 15.38, 
from high to low. Of course we 
cannot say that was all humidity by 
any means because there might 
have been a difference in machines 
or bands that would equalize twat 
variation but— 

Mr. Culpepper : Pardon me for 
interrupting. Did he weigh that be- 
fore he carried it to the weave 
room? 

The Chairman: No, he didnt 
want to. He let it condition in the 
weave, room, one sample for 5 hours 
and the other sample for 10 hours. 
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He took two sides from the differnt 
frames close together, one side from 
one frame he let stay in the weave 
room 5 hours after he reeled it and 
the other side he let say for ten 
hours. Of course all that cou'd not 
be attributed to humidity. At least, 
we do not know that it could. Ht 
weighed before it was put in there. 
However, it looks as though the 
humidity had something to do with 
equalizing of weights. 

The Chairman: There is some- 
thing that has been causing me a 
great deal of worry and probably 
of the rest of us about getting a 
bobbin for filling wound warp yarn 
that would igve the best results. I 
would like to have discussion along 
that line, I know a number of you 
have put on filling wind, and give 
us aS near as you can as to whal 
build of bobbin you consider gives 
the best result. 

Mr. Brown: Peter Quinn figured 
out a bobbin. We built a bobbin 
cone-shaped at the bottom with 
slight steps on it and then tapers 
slightly from the small part of the 
cone to the end of the bobbin, and 
if I am not mistaken the top of the 
bobbin of that bobbin is %-inch. 
Therefore it was % at the bottom 
of the step. It was % of an inch 
taper from the bottom of the step 
to the top of the bobbin and that 
bobbin runs on 29% warps, speed 
of front roll 110. 


The Chairman: Did you get any 
increase on the front roll speed out 
of the bobbin,—I will say out of 
change than you did on the warp 
build? 

Mr. Brown: No, left it the same 
thing. The stroke is an inch and a 
half. The length of the bobbin is 
8 inches. 

Mr. Stroud: Did you run the top 
of your bobbin nearer the guide 
wire? 

Mr. Brown: No, I could not get 
closer to the guide wire. That runs 
about an inch and a half. 

Mr. Barnes: Yes. 

The Chairman: Do you rmember 
the diameter? 

The Chairman: Mr. Covington, 
did you run any filling build? What 
sort of bobbin did you use? 

Mr. Covington: That is a great 
big question. I have just started up 
lot of new frames. I have 74% tra- 
verse, 1% inch gauge and 13-16 inch 
special made bobbin with a cone 
and it didn’t run as perfect, | was 
not satisfied with that spinning I 
wanted it so that you could go thru 
the room and find only four ends 
down. My spinning is fairly good 
but not perfect. I have recently 
had the best experts in the United 
States to visit that mill to try to 
improve that spinning and ihey did 
not give me just what I wanted and 
the shop sent a man from England, 
who spent a great deal of time mm 
Canada, and he gave my mill a thro- 
ough inspection from beginniug to 
end, and they don’t satisfy me and 
we are working on that propcsition 
right now, and I have dala latre it 
would take you a week to go thru 
with, and I have been sitting here 
listening to see if that question 
would be brought up, and hope this 
afternoon you wil! go further as to 
speeds and twists ratio and all those 
other questions. It is very interesi- 
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tiny of all who, by actual 
experience in yarn selec- 
tion, are guided toward 
an accurate appraisal of 
its essentials. 


To our patrons we offer 
the additional advantage 
of a plant fully equipped 
to dye, twist, tube, cone 
and cop our yarn to stated 
specifications. 
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ing. I used to think that I knew 
something about spinning bul am 
finding out that I am just beginning 
to learn. 

Mr. Edwards: We use traverse 
7%, 1% ring and 4 inch gauge, regu- 
lar filling warp bobbin, %-inch in 
diameter. I am not going to tell 
you that my work is running good. 
We have ends down. Of course, any- 
body does. We run a soft twist. 
We get very good work. We run 
high roller speed. 

Mr, Jolly: I would like to ask a 
question. Can you get as many 
pounds on filling wind as warp wind. 

The Chairman: You mean pro- 
duction as a whole or per doff. 

Mr. Jolly: As a whole. 


The Chairman: I should think so 
if you adopt the right kind of bob- 
bin. Mr. Brown has proven thai he 
is getting a little better than an 
hour more between doffs. Of course 
if your machine runs longer you 
will, get more, 

Mr. Jolly: The point I want to 
bring out is can you get as many 
pounds per doff on the same bobbin 
on the filling wind as the warp. 

The Chairman: I will say now 
that you cannot do it, not practic- 
ally as much. 

Mr. A. A, Jolly: Does it tak« more 
doff on one than the other? 

The Chairman: Take the regular 
warp bobbin running all the time 
and have it a large bobbin and run- 
ning filling build, and I should say 
there is not over 5 minutes differ- 
ence. For that reason we have not 
gotten out of our filling wind what 
we have expected. 

D. F. Lanier: I am running a 
test on the filling wind. No. 12, wiil 
run 2 Hiours and 10 minutes on warp 
wind and 2 hours and 20 minutes on 
filling wind on the same bobbin. It 
will run 13 minutes longer on 12, 
on 2%-inch ring. 

The Chawman: I cannot do it bul 
there are conditions where you can. 

Mr. Brown: I think that the con- 
ditions have a great deal to do with 
the way that you are filling your 
bobbin up. On the filing wind you 
can set your traverse and your 
stroke where you will fill your ring 
up, and in that way you can in- 
crease the amount on the same bob- 
bin. There are several elements 
that determine how much you can 
put on it, 

The Chairman: In filling wind 
with narrow gauge frame I find tha! 
I can only fill up so far on account 
of separators and we are cutting Lhe 
top of our separators off and that 

Mr. Stroud: What size ring did 
you have? 

Mr. Brown: 1%-inch. 

The Chairman. What did you 
adopt, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes: We run 7% traverse. 
I don’t remember the size of the 
bobbin, but changed from the regu- 
iar warp style. We gained some- 
thing about an hour between our 
doffs—an hour and 30 minutes long. 

The Chairman: Have you a taper 
on your bobbin—have you a cone? 
help us a great deal; allow us ten 
minutes that we could not have got 
otherwise. You are gradually com- 
ing to the top all the time where you 
get your full stroke on first and 
sometimes it does not matter if you 
tangle a little on the beginning on 
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warp wind but it does on filling 
build 

J. L. Meacham, Atherton Mill 
Charlotte: I changed our mill from 
warp to filling and cut bottom of the 
separator off by cutting off the bot- 
fom we eliminated that throuble. 
My friend also did the same thing 
and said he was getting along fine. 

The Chairman: What is the in- 
crease in speed of front roli? 

Mr. Meacham: That is hardly a 
fair question. They were getting 
90 when I went there and I am get- 
ting 130 but it is not fair because it 
is different cotton. They were run- 
ning short cotton. I am getting 134 
on my filing. It was put in in 1890, 
in the Atherton Mills. If any of the 
gentlemen would like to see this fill- 
wind work I shall be glad to have 
them come. We run 1 3-16 inch cot- 
fon. 

Mr. Quinn: Unless they change 
that bobbin when they go on filling 
wind they cannot do as much. They 
should put as much as 33 per cent 
more yarn on if and you cannot do 
that with the same bobbin that you 
have. In most of the mills the re- 
sult is that you have more breakage 
on the spool. Mr. Brown and every 
man that uses a bobbin knows ‘hat. 
If you want to get the advantage 
of the filling winder you have to 
change the bobbin. I really think 
that they should change the bobbin 
if they want to get the right results. 

The Chairman: There is no doubt 
about that. Have you seen that 
condition where you had to cut olf 
your separator before thal? 

Mr. Quinn: Yes, and there is an- 
other thing on that bobbin business, 
most of the mills have about 4 or 5 
scratches al the top of the bk«cbbin 
or it will slough off and tangle. If 
you have a smooth bobbin it wont 
do you any good. 

The Chairman: I know one mill 
that had trouble until they adopted 
a bobbin with rings one inch apart 
all the way up the bobbin. 

Mr. Quinn: They have no busi- 
ness dome that because it will 
slough off. I am talking about five 
scratches at the top so that it will 
bind on the yarn so that it will not 
slip off or kink, 

The Chairman: They claimed 
until they did that in doffing the 
yarn would slip on the bobbin. 

Mr. Quinn: The chances are that 
the ring was worn out. 

The Chairman: No, they were 
brand new. 

Mr. Quinn: Another thing, the 
size and shape of the bobbin has a 
whole lot to do with that. On a 
small ring you would not want a 
very long narrow bobbin, and on 
the larger ring, a 2-inch ring, it is 
almost impossible to fill that up— 
you would do better with %—could 
put more yarn on it, consequently 
you cannot fill that ring up. The 
conditions have a whole lot to do 
with the size barrel on the bobbin. 

The Chairman: What would you 
recommend for 1%-inch ring and % 
traverse? 

Mr. Quinn: Start with %-inch 
and taper to 5-inch;: 1%-inch on 
cone and then on -taper. 

The Chairman: That is at least 
inches? 

Mr. Quinn: Yes, that cone is 1%4- 
inch long. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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ALABAMA PROD cc» 
PIPE THAN ANY OTHER STATE IN UNION 
THIS AND OTHER IRON MOULDING INDUSTRIES 
FURNISH VAST SUPPLY OF TRAINED LABOR 


TONS ANNUALLY 


Make It 
In 
Alabama 


ALABAMA PRK A} IN WURLU A 
ITS MANUFACTURE. HER 40 BLAST FURNACES ANRUAL CAMA 


CITY OF OVER O00 TONS 


Textile Machinery Can and Should 


Be Manufactured in Alabama 


Radical changes in economic conditions during the past decade—greatly increased freight 
rates—the steady. march westward of the country’s center of population—high wages, 
brought about by keen competition—labor shortages— 


These and other factors have caused an increase of more than 33 1-3 per cent in the num- 
ber of spindles in the South during the past twelve years; the increase in the New England 
States has been only about 9 per cent. This indicates that the future expansion for the 
textile manufacturer is in the South. 


That is why three-fourths of the Textile Machinery 
distributed in the markets of the world is being sold 
in the Southern States. 


The magnitude of the iron, steel and pipe industry in Alabama insures ample supply of 
skilled machinists and foundrymen at all times. 


The center of distribution for manufac- 
tured products is more accessible to Ala- 
bama than the New England States. If 
manufactured here where there is an un- 
limited supply of raw material (iron and 
steel), textile machinery could be market- 
ed at less cost to the Southern mills. 


The better climate, the better industrial 
temper, the happier living conditions, in- 
sure satisfactory labor. Freedom from 
those foreign elements of disturbing na- 
ture obviates the labor troubles which so 
often menace the welfare of many other 
sections. 


Bs Make It In 
Alabama 


Locations are available in Alabama where iron, coke 
and coal can be hauled by truck directly from the source 


of supply to the plant. 


The manufacture of Textile Machinery in Alabama opens an entirely new and extremely 
attractive field of industry—one that affords unlimited opportunity for development. Inter- 
ested parties will be furnished with desired information regarding the possibilities of this 
industry, upon application to the Commercial Department of the Alabama Power Company. 


The most reliable electric power 
in the South (obtainable in Ala- 
bama) eliminates the possibility 
of excessive operating costs. 


| ALABAMA PoWER COMPANY | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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It Starts At The Very Tree! 


Seeking super-excellence in hard 
woods, critical timber-cruisers 
months ago chose the trees 
which today became Jordan Pre- 
cision Bobbins. 


Three generations of bobbin- 
making Jordans evolved the 
specifications such trees must 
wholly fulfil. Thus our precision 
starts at the very tree itself. 


It carries clear on through. Pre- 
cise standards dictate tedious 
seasoning; precision governs 
each intricate process of our 
bobbin-mills. 


It is this precision which, at last, 
completely relieves the great 
majority of Southern cotton- 
mills of all concern about the 
bobbins they use. That is why 
Jordan Precision Bobbins fig- 
ure, mutely but vitally, in so 
many cotton-mill dividends. 


JORDAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MONTICELLO 


Jordan Mills at Toecane, N. 

C., and Monticello, Ga., make 

Bobbins and Skewers to 
Precision tandards. 


Bobbins 


GEORGIA 


Spinners’ Meeting in 
Charlotte 


(Continued from Page 10) 


David Clark: Why did you taper 
smaller at the bottom; the man I 
know who is getting the best re- 
sults is tapering the other way. 

Mr. Quinn: You can have it the 
same way all the way. 

Mr. Clark: Down where you start 
%-inch and taper to %; he starts 
at the bottom % and tapers to %. 
If you have a cone on it it is all 
right. 

Mr. Meacham: We are trying that 
out and have no trouble: we use the 
regular filling builder; its gets a 
little smaller at the cone. We have 
had that for three years. 

Mr. Quinn: They have some that 
way; some of the mills are trying 
it out that way now. Conditions 
have a whole lot to do with it. I 
have seen it work that way. 

Mr. Dilling: May I ask Mr. Quinn 
if he recommends that scratch for 
all numbers or is it better for coarse 
than fine numbers? 


Mr. Quinn: Yes, it has to be 
rounded off so that the yarn won't 
pull off; it has to be fixed so it 
won't be rough; on the coarse yarn 
it doesn’t make much difference, 
but on the fine work it will give 
vou trouble. 

Mr. Dilling: My experience is that 
I get better results without the ring 
than with it. 

Mr. Quinn: On very fine yarn 
you don’t need it. 

Mr. Dilling: My bobbin is straight 
and the same sized bobbin after 
you step down from the cone and 
have no rings or scratches at the 
top. I get better results without 
than with it. 

Mr. Quinn: I am talking about 
from 30s on down. One fine work 
you would. 

Mr. Meacham: I would like to 
bring some of my bobbins and show 
you, from the time that I took the 
mill to the present date. 

The Chairman: We would be 
glad if you would; if there is any- 
body else around Charlotte who can 
get bobbins, I would like to have 
them. 

The Chairman: Do they make a 
change in the traverse when they 
change the diameter? 

Mr. Quinn: The same traverse. 

Mr. Brown: Does the change of 
diameter of your full bobbin of 
yarn—is it smaller or larger at the 
middle or towards the bottom? If 
your barrel is the same size theor- 
etically your diameter of the bob- 
bin should be just the same in the 
middle as the bottom or top. 

The Chairman: Say the barrel of 
the bobbin is the same all the way 
from the bottom to the top of the 
larger at the bottom or the top or 
the middle? Is your bobbin larger 
at the bottom than the top on the 
cone, would your bobbin be any 
filling wind—is the wooden bobbin 
the same all the way with the full 
bobbin? 

Mr. Covington: Mine are made 
larger at the bottom than the top 
but I don’t think that is correct. 

Mr. Brown: If your bobbin is 
larger at the top than it is at the 
bottom is there more tension; I 
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have seen some places where it was 
larger at the top and some the same 
size. 

The Chairman: I have seen some 
where it is larger and some smal- 
ler but your tension on the yarn is 
greater at the top than at the bot- 
tom and I am perfectly frank to say 
that I don’t know, but really the 
bobbin larger at the top appeals to 
me as being the one that would be 
better. I may be absolutely wrong 
but the theory of the thing looks 
better because you have a greater 
strain there. 

Mr. Quinn: I think it would be 
the same thing as filling bobbin. It 
is just a little bit smaller as it gets 
full all the way and I think that is 
caused by the traverse being heav- 
ier as the roll gets heavier, as i! 
gets nearer the bottom. They should 
ru na heavier traverse than they do 
on regular. 

The Chairman: I think that has 
been claimed for it. There may be 
a loeal condition with Mr. Brown 
that prohibits that, but I have heard 
that claimed. 

Mr. Stroud: Most of you here 
have older mills than some of us 
have been talking about. I would 
like to know if anyone is running 
22s and 23s 2%-inch gauge, wary 
wind and doing it successfully and 
getting better results than on 3- 
inch guage, 2-inch ring, with filling 
wind? 

Mr. Anderson: We are running 
20s on filling wind and changed 
about two years ago and we would 
not change back for anything. Our 
biggest trouble right now is. the 
bobbin question. We bought some 
bobbins tapering from the cone to 
the top of the bobbin on 20s and 
we Have a good deal of trouble, 
doffers pulling yarn off, whereas if 
it tapered from the top to the bot- 
tom, it would eliminate that. We 
made an increase in our spindles, 
about 7% per cent productien and 
get more yarn on the bobbin, and 
inereased the speed of the front 
roller, about 6 turns is my recollec- 
tion. That was two years ago. We 
have just a little bit of trouble with 
our spooler, but so far as the spin- 
ning frame. is concerned we would 
not change back at all. We are on 
a’ 3-inch gauge and 2-inch ring; on 
20s we have 134 speed. We are 
putting more twist right now than 
we aré supposed to, but we have 
single process all the way through. 

The Chairman: Is there anybody 
else who has 3-inch gauge running 
uround 20s? 

Mr. Patterson: I am not running 
filling wind but giving it a good 
deal of thought. I believe if the 
gentlemen will look into it they will 
find the trouble is in having a cone 
at all on the bottom of the bobbin, 
and I believe that a straight bobbin 
is the best thing when we go ink 
it. With a cone on the bottom an 
you have to weigh up on your tra- 
verse to hold it down sufficiently 
at the bottom, and when that runs 
to the top the traverse is too heavy. 
By taking off the cone you can get 
equal pull practically all the way 
of the stroke by not having cone 
at the bottom and you can run 
lighter traveler. Start with a lighter 
traveler and when it gets to the top 
you have a traveler that will run 
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j| the way. We find that condition 
very true on your filling. We have 
‘aken off the cone and have less 
waste and very much better run- 
ning work by having a straight bob- 
bin all the way. If you think about 
it you will see that is the correct 
idea, I believe, from the traveler 
standpoint. 

The Chairman: Mr. Anderson, 
when you doffed did you have more 
ends down on your starting off than 
with the cone, or less? 

Mr. Anderson: No, I don't’ believe 
we will average 10 ends down; the 
traveler is sufficiently heavy to 
take eare of that excessive balloon 
on the bottom on account of the 
pull of the barrels of the bobbin, 
and then it is light enough not to 
too heavy at the top. It is hard to 
get a traveler on a cone that is 
heavy enough to hold down at the 
bottom with 410 or 12-inch balloon 
on it and not be too light alt the 
top—when it gets to the top with 
shorter pull on it. I believe that 
works mighty well with us. 

Mr. Quinn: That is true with the 
filling bobbin. On the filling bobbin 
ring, you would have to run with 
u heavier traveler; on. the other 
hand, if you take a warp you have 
a whole not larger ring than that. 
Running a straight bobbin like that 
would be all right. What you run 
into is this: you start with a lighter 
traveler, but you will have more 
on the spooler and that is the idea 
of putting the cone on the bobbin 
for the spooling end of it. That is 
really what that cone is put on 
there for. 

Mr. Anderson: I don’t like to take 
issue with Mr. Quinn, but I don’t 
think the spooling operation would 
be more severe than the weaving. 
[It weaves off clear and I don’t see 
why it shouldn't spool off. It 
should spool better than it would 
weave. It has more space for the 
balloon to go around the barre! 
than with the shuttle. 

Mr. Brigman: We getting 
good results from what we have 
put on. I am of the opinion that 
the cone shaped bobbin is the thing 
lo run; that is, on 30s. We have 
increased our speed from 144 to 131. 
My theory of the cone shaped bob- 
bin is, and my experience is that 
you can regulate your traverse bet- 
ler; if you didn't have cone 
shaped bobbin, something to start 
off with it looks to me like you 
would have a whole lot of ends 
down when you start up because 
the traverse is going to pull so tight 
the bobbin will be so small that. it 
will break them down. TI find that 
we can save two doffs a week— 
where we doffed 10 times now we 
es to doff but 8. Our frames run 
2% hours and we get about 1% 
hours more now on our bobbins. 
We have the cone shaped and it 
tapers down to where the bobbin 
starts, then tapers to the top with 
or 5 seratches. L think the 
scratches are good on the bobbin 
ine for it prevents 
off of the yarn when 
good deal with 
ridin bobbins with 
yin that almost pre- 

ghing off the loom. An- 
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other thing, in sloughing off both 
the warp winds and spooling you 
have to regulate your traverse; you 
have to strike some medium be- 
tween the bottom and top, and this 
cone shaped bobbin in my opinion 
gives you better opportunity to reg- 
ulate your traverse. 

Mr. Ghandler: We have this bob- 
bin that Mr. Quinn recommends and 
find it an ideal thing. We have 
7%-inch bobbin, % diameter and 
1%-inch cone, the same bobbin that 
Mr. Quinn is talking about, and we 
find it the thing to use. We are all 
on filling wind and before we 
changed to this bobbin we found 
that our trouble was in spooling 
the other bobbin. Just before the 
spool ran into it it would have a 
tendency to break there, so we 
think the cone shaped bobbin ts the 
thing to have; in fact, we had a 
good deal of trouble in spooling the 
other bobbin. 

The Chairman: Anybody else 
here who has changed from filling 
wind to warp wind has then chang- 
ed back again. 

No response. 

The Chairman: It must be a 
good thing because nobody has 
changed. 

The President: I would like the 
officers and Board of Governors and 
Sectional Chairmen to meet here 
after adjournment. 

On motion, duly seconded, the 
meeting adjourned for lunch. 


The Luncheon. 


Lunch was served at the Chamber 
of Commerce at 12:30. The enter- 
tainment features were furnished 
through contributions from a num- 
ber of textile machinery and supply 
firms of Charlotte. David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, acted as toastmaster and call- 
ed upon several men for short talks. 

R. W. Philip invited members of 
the Southern Textile Association to 
attend the meeting of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia in 
Atlanta this week. 

President Dilling made a _ short 
talk,.stressing the fact that under 
present conditions, if is more im- 
portant than ever before that the 
superintendents and overseers pay 
particular attention to operating 
economy and the quality of their 
product. His remarks were supple- 
mented by J. 8S. Stroud, superin- 
tendent of the Erwin Mills, Coolee- 
mee, and by H. G. Winget, superin- 
tendent of the Victory and Winget 
Mills, Gastonia. 

On motion of C. C. Brigman, a 
rising vote of thanks was given 
David Clark for his work in defeat- 
ing the proposed Twentieth Amend- 
ment. 


Afternoon Session. 


The Chairman: The thing that I 
want to take up first is variation in 
yarn. We have discussed that at 
several meetings and we have still 
quite a bit to find out about that. 
We did not get as many reports 
here as I really expected. However, 
we appreciate those who did send 
them in and if any of you have any 
I shall be glad to have you bring 
them up here. As you know, in 
our previous meetings we found 
eauses for this variation ranging 
from the picker room on through 
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GUMS 


We have been making 
high grade Dextrines 
and Gums for over half 


a century, 


STEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston 


Providence 


In addition to our 
standard products, 
we are equipped to 
make whatever 
special Dextrines 
are called for by the 
particular require- 
ments of the cus- 


tomer. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Troy 


Chicago 
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the spinning room. Our side is to 
deal with the spinning room and 
find out, if possible, some of the 
causes and remedies for the varia- 
tion of yarn in the spinning room. 
There are quite a number of things 
that I feel we do not look after 
that we should which cause varia- 
fion. For instance, this morning we 
were discussing humidity, which I 
have come to the conclusion is an 
important factor in the yariation of 
yarn. However, that is not the me- 
chanical side of it in one true sense. 
There are so many things about 
machines, settings and repairing, 
that cause variation that it would 
take us quite a bit of time to rem- 
edy and cover those things. I 
would really like those who have 
given this question thought and 
worked on it some during the pas! 
vear to raise their hands. 

Marshall Dilling: I don’t say thaf 
I have accomplished much but I 
have worked on it. Most of the 
things that I have tried to do to 
eliminate uneven yarns have been 
in the card room, Of course, there 
are a number of things that could 
he done in the spinning room. One 
of the most important things that 
will have as much or more influ- 
ence than anything else is to have 
vour humidity properly regulated 
so your yarn can be spun under the 
same conditions at all times. If you 
do not have your humidity regu- 
lated at all times there is such a 
variation in the amount of humidity 
that you have in your room that in 
my opinion it will make or less 
uneven yarn. Of course, I have 
done such other things as trying to 
keep rollers properly set, keeping 
machines in good condition and 
level, and things of that kind. and 
we have specialized on the leather 
rollers, tried to keep rollers that 
wont lick any more than possible, 
keep them in good condition and 
properly set. Some men have told 
me that they have accomplished 
results by the use of the light mid- 
die roller. I have never been able 
lo get results from that. The things 
that I have done are just the things 
that we have been talking about 
hefore. 

Mr. Winget: I would like to ask 
M r. Dilling what he means by light 
middle roller? 

Mr. Dilling: There are two kinds. 
I can't see much difference. 1 
haven't gotten results from either 
one of them, while other men tell 
me that they have. 

The Chairman: Anybody else 
want to give information on varia- 
lion? You spinners, if you haven't 
done so, it will pay you to get be- 
hind it. If you are not working on 
it yourself it is certain that you are 
no’ taking interest enough to see 
whether your carders are giving 
you the right kind of stuff, and if 
you do not know that you would 
sleep better at night if you did 
know it. If you would do some 
work on that line you wouldn't be 
worried with so many ends down. 

J. GC. Hooks, Hoskins Mills: I am 
making a test on two frames with 
wooden rollers which weigh about 
2 oz. I find that I can run that roll 
and get a more even yarn and little 
better work. That is on 50s and 
60s, 1% gauge, 6-inch traverse. I 
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find that yarn seems to be mor 
even by closing the rollers up. 

We are running 1%-inch cotto 
We have to have our rollers a 
closed up. We don't have an 
weight on the middle roll what! 
ever: the weight is on the back an | 
front. 

The Chairman: Is there anybod, 
in the house who has tried a ligh 
unweighted middle roller on ine 
eotton medium, say, 20s to 40s? 

Mr. Ray: I cannot see that w 
get any special advantage from thi 
We have 22 warp frames on 20s an | 
30s and a few frames 24s, but | 
‘annot tell any appreciable diffe - 
ence. I cannot tell that we a: 


getting much better’ breakin: 
strength. 
Mr. Stroud: Are talkin: 


about variation? If you hold out 
strand of yarn you see thick an | 
thin places? 

The Chairman: In one sense thic 
and thin is a local condition an 
deeper than we can go into. W. 
are talking about variation in num 
bers. 

Mr. Stroud: I did not bring an 
numbers because I was ashamed | 
bring them, but you are talking 
about rolls on spinning frames an 
speeders. If they are in fair con 
dition that doesn’t have anything | 
do with variation in. your work. | 
think it comes back from the carde: 
and from the picker. I believe if w 
get these two things right we wi! 
not have 5 per cent variation. We 
talk about spinning giving variation. 
but I do not believe that it does. I! 
there is anything that will make the 
picker go even and have your car: 
deliver the same, we ought to hav 
ah even yarn weight without varia- 
tion. 

The Chairman: Do you know 
how to set your picker even fo 
three and four laps? 

Mr. Stroud: No. 

The Chairman: There is a cer 
tain point that you can go to, Ca! 
go so far and regulate your draf!- 
so far and beyond that point yo 
are going to have unevenness re 
gardiess, but it can be improved 
great deal. 

Mr. Stroud: If a perfect lap :- 
delivered you cannot make it un 
even. 

The Chairman: You can hay 
laps and piecing and things of the 
sort that would make thick and thi 
places. 

Mr. Wikle: I do not know that . 
can give much information excep 
the system that we tried to use t 
keep down variation. We all knov 
laps weigh 40 pounds standard an: 
we don’t know the percent of mois 
ture that contains, so you can @ 
through a lap and weigh it yard fo 
yard, which I have done for a num 
ber of mill, and you will find varia 
tion from the lightest to the heav 
est lap as much as 25 per cent. I! 
that 25 per cent variation is on th 
thicker lap when you get to th 
card it is proportionately 100. Yo" 
see how much variation you ge 
there, then you go to drawing an 
get your doubles there and I hav 
found in a test of ten mills that th: 
average variation in drawing is |- 
to 15 per cent on the first proces- 
of drawing and goes down from ¢ 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Cannon lowels on one side 
Rosemary Damask the other 


The finish of these two products was 
stressed in both advertisements, ap- 
pearing on opposite pages, in Hotel 
Management. 


Of course we were interested, for both 
Cannon Towels and Rosemary Damask 
are FINISHED on Butterworth Ma- 
chinery—the former in the Cannon 
Mills at Kannapolis, N. C., and the 
latter in the plant of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Company, near Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Both of these products are known the 
world over, and we are happy that 
Butterworth Machinery has been used 
to give them that which so often helps 
to influence first purchase—the finish. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1820 


Canadian Representatite: 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
W. J. Westaway Company 


Greenville, S. C., Plant Providence Office: 
Markley Street Turks Head Building 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Consulting Chemists and Manufacturers oy 


A Wonder Product 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Labor Cost in Spinning. 


Editor: 


Through your column of discus- 
sion please ask the following ques- 
fron: 

What would be a 


fair labor cost 


on 120s with ring spinning? This 
varn is put up in mercerized ball 
warps. Ambition. 


Question for Weavers. 


Editor: 


I wish to get some of your readers 
to show me how to tind the weight 
of colors in the filling. The cloth 
follows: 

28s warp, 34s filling, 27% inches 
selvage, 4s selvage ends, 4 per dent, 
68 sley, 66 picks. We will say the 
pattern is (12 blue, 24 white), 42 
vards ina cut. I want to know how 
many ounces of blue and how many 
ounces of white it will take to make 
the cut. H. B. 


is as 


Information Wanted. 


Editor: 


Please allow me to ask the follow- 
ing question through your quiz sec- 
tion: 

Is there anything I can do to the 


size formula that I am now using 
that would increase the breaking 
strength of my osnaburg warps, 


made of No. 7s yarn waste: or in 
other words, is there anything I can 
do to make it run better on the 
looms with the same mixing of the 
water; or is there anything that I 
can get in the way of sizing com- 
pounds that will make the warp run 
better? I am now using a well 
known mill starch, thin boiling, as 
follows: 120 pounds starch, 25 
pounds compound, 97 gallons water, 
cooked one hour. 

I use this formula on all my 
yarns numbering from 7s waste to 
l4s good stock. Is this a good idea? 

Would appreciate an answer from 
some one who knows. 

Osnabureg. 


Ratio of Spinning Whirl to Cylinder 


Editor: 


In the Practical Discussion de- 
partment of last week’s Bulletin, I 
noticed that someone desired infor- 
mation relative to obtaining the 
ratio of the spinning whirl to the 
cylinder. I hope the following will 
be of value to him: 

On the foot end of the frame in 
which it is desired to find the speed 
ratio, mark with chalk coinciding 
points on both cylinder and frame. 
Also mark points in a like manner 


on the spindle whirl and frame ad- 
jacent thereto. Then slowly revolve 
the cylinder until the chalk marks 
on both the cylinder and spindle 
simultaneously coincide with their 
respective frame marks. With the 
aid of an assistant, the number of 
turns of both cylinder and spindle 
should be carefully taken. The 
turns of the spindle divided by the 
turns of the cylinder gives the ratio 
desired. To render the result as 
accurate as possible, the spindle 
should be driven by a band of a 
size and tension the same as is used 
under ordinary working conditions. 
Anytimer. 


Answer to Student. 


Editor: 


As an answer to Student, will say 
that in draft calculations a proper 
allowance must be made for con- 
traction in the twist which imme- 
diately follows the draft. 

One hundred and twenty yards 
of untwisted roving will be lighter 
than 120 yards of yarn spun from 
the same hank roving from which 
the untwisted roving was drawn. 
Therefore an allowance for this 
contraction must be made and the 
draft be a little greater than if no 
twist was required. 

An allowance of about 2 per cent 


should be made, then an 8-inch 
draft would be 8.16 inches. 
H. H. H. 


Answer to Young Spinner. 


Editor: 


The best way to get the accurate 
ratio of the cylinder to the spindle 
whorl is to mark both the whorl 
and the cylinder very carefully for 
a Starting point. Arrange a fixed 
pointer in any way for temporary 
use at both the cylinder and spindle 
whorl marks. Now have a man turn 
the cylinder one revolution exactly 
by the pointer. While the cylinder 
is being turned, you may carefully 
count how many revolutions the 
spindle makes to one revolution of 
the eylinder. This is the most ac- 
curate method because it gives the 
true ratio under working conditions. 
For example the diameter of the 
spindle whorl is not way down at 
the bottom of the V shape groove. 
The true diameter is neither where 
the band comes into contact with 
the whorl sides. The true diameter 
is a circle directly within the cen- 
tre of the band. This is not gener- 
ally well known among mill men, 
therefore inaccurate figures are 
often obtained by the _ unitiated. 
Here is the difference: With a 


diamter of the whorl % inch, diam- 
eler of the cylinder 7 inches, the 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, jears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 


Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sample gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 
Caroleen, N. C. 
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figured ratio will be 8 turns of the 


spindle to one of the cylinder. But 
how about the accuracy of this 


problem? Put a band on and try 
the practical way. Suppose the 
hand is %& iweh diameter. As the 
hand drives on its center line, the 
cylinder diameter becomes 7 plus 
the diameter of the band, or 7% 
inches. The spindle whorl becomes 
7% inches plus the diameter of the 
hand, or 1 inch. Therefore the ra- 
tio becomes 74%+1=—7% ratio and 
the bare eylinder diameter has not 
been changed, neither has the bare 
spindle whorl diameter. The only 
change made has been the matter 
of putting on a spindle band. That 
is why we have a difference of % 
in the ratio between the bare driv- 
ing and driven surfaces and the 
surfaces employed with a band 
under natural conditions. 
Super. 


Answer to Cotton Spinner. 


Editor: 


As an answer to Cotton Spinner, 
please print the followimg rule: 

Multiply the diameter of the front 
roll expressed in eighths of an inch 
by the number of teeth in the crown 
gear and that by the 
feeth in the back roll gear. Then 
multiply the number of teeth in the 
front roll gear by one, the one rep- 
resents the draft gear. Then mul- 
tiply that by the diameter of the 
back roll expressed in eighths of an 
inch, and divide the greater by the 


number of 
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Front roll diameter 1 inch, crown 
gear 84th, back roll gear 84th. 
Front roll gear 30th, draft 
ith, back roll diameter %. 
8 84 84—56448 
1« 
96448—210—268.8 Draft Constant 
H. H. H. 


gear 


Answer to Yarn Maker. 
Editor: 


The basis upon which the strength 
of yarns is computed is actual 
pounds avodupois. That is the 
strength testing machine is in real- 
ify a weighing machine. In fact, 
they can be used for weighing. For 
example, if No. 18% yarn breaks on 
the standard of what has been 
found to be a good general average 
of 100 pounds, this means that the 
skein of 80 threads doubled will lift 
close to exactly 100 pounds averdu- 
pois. To prove this statement, if 
you will take a 100 pound weight 
and hang if on the hook of the 
testing machine, it will cause the 
testing machine to register al ex- 
actly 100 pounds. This also means 
that each one of the 160 threads (or 
80 double ends) are standing a strain 
of .062 pounds: Therefore, .if 40 
double ends instead of 80 double 
ends are tested they will break at 
20 pounds, ete. Now there are three 
good rules to use to ascertain the 
breaking strength of other yarns as 
follows: If No. 18% yarns break at 
100 pounds, what wlil be the break- 
ing strain of No. 30 yarns? Exam- 
ple: 100+30—61 pounds. 


rules which are quite interesting, 
and accurate enough for all practi- 
cal purposes. One was published, I 
believe, by the Draper Corporation, 
which is to divide the constant 
number “1900" by the yarn number, 
thus: 199+30—63 pounds. The other 
short rule was published, I think, by 
H. D. Martin some years ago, as 
follows: Take one-half of the yarn 
number and divide into the constant 
840, thus: One-half of 30—15. 840+ 
1556 pounds. The standard tables 
give around 57 pounds. For combed 
yarns add 5 to 10 per cent, according 
to the length of staple cotton used. 


Answer to dim. 
Editor: 

While there is a 
tion regarding the 
due to the process of bleaching 
yarns, conservative men _ usually 
allow 5 per cent for a fair average 


range of varia- 
of weight 


loss 


loss. This may average a little 
high, but it’ is regarded as a safe 
rule to cover the shrinkage well. 


You must also remember this, that 
if you are required to produce yarn 
on the number wanted you must be 
certain to make your yarns at the 
least 5 per cent heavier. For exam- 
ple, if No. 20s yarn bleach is wanted 
you must spin it No. 19. It will also 
be well for you to add a little twist 
to same. As the yarn will be one 


number lighter after it has been 
bleached, it. will be thinner and 
weaker and softer. You must also 


be careful about oil stains of all 
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will not bleach out and you will be 
apt to be taken by surprise if you 
are not careful. 
cess. “Assistant.” 
Disagrees With H. H. H. 
Editor: 


I have just read H. H. H.’s answer 
to Yarn question, subject, 
breaking yarns. 

I must say that I consider the 12s 
on his method too weak if based on 
warp twist. For warp twist 4.50 to 
1.75 times the square root, as given 
in Draper Corporation’s Tables of 


New Standards, 12s made from i- 
inch eotton should break at 159 


pounds. Thus: 
1900+-12s=—1912+12—159 pounds 

Rule: Simply add number of 
varn to 1900 and divide by number 
of yarn. 

For combed 
thus: 

12s 4— 48— 2600— 2552 12s—212 

pounds warp yarn. 

Rule: Multiply number of yarn 
by 4 and subtract result from 2600. 
Remainder divided by number yarn 
equals strength yarn should break. 

For soft twist yarns. -Rule: 

12s «x 13— 156— 199— 1744~+12s—145 

pounds 

Multiply number of yarn by 13 
and subtract result from 1900 and 
divide the remainder by number of 


stock, extra staple, 


yarn. This applies to 3.00 to 3.50 
times square root. Should figures 


\% pound, disregard. If over, add 1 
pound, as tables do not show frac- 


least. There are two very good shorter’ kinds, also dark slugs. Such things’ tions of pounds. W. V. J. 
| 
| 
Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been 
compelled to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern mills for our high | 
quality reeds. | 
Over 80 per cent of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents | 

per inch. | 
__ This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the | 
highest quality. reed service to be had, excepting none. 


_In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert service is at your command merely for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


MAIN PLANT 
2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. L 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bidg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


“Duplex” 


Loom Harness 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper Plated 
or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


(complete with 


| 

| 

Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness— | 
Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes—Im- | 
proved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds | 
| 

| 


—Beamer Heceks—Combs. 
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Spinners’ Meeting in 
Charlotte 


(Continued from Page 14) 


per cent to 9 per cent on finishing 
drawing and then climbs up on the 
siubbers. If you test every slubber 
in the mill it goes to about 11 per 
cent. It will climb up to about 13 
or 14 on the intermediate and go 
to 15 or 16 on the fine frame and to 
about 20 per cent in some milis 
when you hit the spinning room. 
When I say tests I mean thorough 
tests, taking every frame in the mill, 
at least enough to be representative 
sample. If-our process is more even 
at the second drawing that is the 
place we want to keep it even, so 
we size morning and afternoon and 
twice at night, for we run at nighi, 
and we have standard of 48 grains, 
if our drawing varies as much as 
one half grain from standard on any 
of these sizings we immediately 
change and try to bring it back to 
standard. If we keep it more even 
at that particular point, we dont 
get variation at other poimts so 
‘Yaadily. the average varies as 
much as half grain we change il 
right then. Variations you don't 
catch so readily as you do at the 
finishing drawings. 

The Chairman: If your slandard 
is 48 and your weight. averages 47% 
vou change. 

Mr. Wicker: Yes, as much as one 
half grain or more. That is the 
system in many New England miils. 
Where I worked there they had that 
system of drawing to keep their 
numbers even,—the second drawing 
process. For instance, if you do not 
know there is trouble and when you 
iry to change it when it hits the 
speeders if would have been better 
‘fo have changed it on the drawing 
when it gets a start or if you had 
changed it before you would get the 
numbers more even all the way 
through because you got it al tne 
p:ace wheré there is less changing 
to do and you get more accurate re- 
sults later on. We have no criter 
ion on numbers. You will notice 
my variation on the two sets is only 
i% numbers in the mills where I 
made the test and that is a preity 
fair record, 4% from the highest to 
the lowest numbers we have on the 
side. Of course, with the ordinary 
mill that is not much variation. 

The Chairman: Take that condi- 
tion, did you have it changed very 
much on your spinning or did you 


ever change on your intermediate 
and speeders? 
Mr. Wikle: We ran 3 months 


without changing anything except 
the drawing. 

The Chairman: How often did 
you change your drawings? 

Mr. Wikle: ° Take for instance, 
having a wet spell coming on, your 
lap will weigh 39% pounds and re- 
fain more moisture. You will 
change that on the drawings. You 
have 39 pounds but not 39 pounds 
cotton and that is where the varia- 
tion comes from and thal is where 
we try to catch it. It does lap some 
but I won't say it is the best way to 
keep numbers and prevent var.ation 
Put that is the way that we tried 
to do it. 

Mr. Brown: Does he try to keep 
the second weighing the same in ex- 
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tremely dry and damp wealner? 

Mr. Wikle: Yes, because usually 
in the mill we do not run much 
humidity in the card room, and it 
is usually due to humidity. Of 
course, if you open all the windows 
you will have some humidity. 

Mr. Brown: In damp weather did 
you feel it was dried out when you 
reached the second drawing? You 
know your cotton is damper coming 
from the picker room. Do you find 
it is? 

Mr. Wikle: I think to a certain 
extent. The cotton is spread to its 
maximum when it is passing thru 
and therefore it is dried out. 

Mr. Brown: Do you find in ex- 
tremely dry weather that the num- 
ers are running heavier? 

Mr. Wikle: Yes. 

Marshall Dilling: Down at Green- 
wood sometime ago at a carders’ 
meeting Mr. Touchstone of Colum- 
bia explained a system that he has 
there which is very similar to Mr. 
Wikle’s here. They have a system 
of locking the amount of moisture 
or humidity in the picker room and 
if it is damp they run the lap a 
little heavy and if very dry they run 
it light. He says that they have 
carried that out for a period of 
time, kept the numbers very c‘osely 
without changes through the mill,— 
just make their laps vary according 
to the atmospheric conditions at the 
time. They made their changes on 
the picker which is very similar to 
that Mr. Wikle says he makes on the 
second drawing; it varies according 
to atmospheric conditions and usu- 
ally comes out right. That was a 
very interesting proposition that 
Mr. Touchstone presented. at the 
carders’ meeting down there. 

Mr. Wikle: When it is raining 
outside we tell them to run our 
laps a quarter of a pound heavier 
and when it is hot we try to run a 
uarter of a pound light, but that 
not nearly as accurate as I saw in 
a magazine a short time ago. 

The Chairman: Mr. Touchstone 
has worked out an idea that is 
worth followmg up. I think il 
would be a great deal of help to the 
mill. We will not spend more time 
on variation but I feel that we have 
not spent as much time as we 
should and I urge you to do so. I 
have seen several spinning rooms 
torn up on account-of variation of 
numbers. What it same from is a 
question but it is well worth your 
time, 

There is something that probably 
a good many of you have had 
trouble with, high bobbins on spin- 
ning, especially where you have old 
type spindles with large shoulder. 
I have been trying to study out 
some method without having to buy 
new spindles, so the question came 
lo my mind as to whether you 
would have less high bobbins if 
they are constructed to go further 
down on the shoulder of the bobbin 
than you would otherwise. That is 
probably an engineer’s question and 
I believe we have engineers in the 
room. I would like some discussion 
on that particular question. In 
other words, take a spindle with a 
big shoulder at the bottom-——any 
kind of spindle that has half an 
inch shoulder on the bottom. 

Draper No. 2 or a Fales & Jenks: 


If you construct the bobbin to go 
further down on that shoulder, of 
course it will have to conform to 
the shoulder of the bobbin and even 
go further down than it would be 
possible to lower your rail and the 
use of the blank shoulder there 
wou'd be to prevent any higher bob- 
bins or help you in that particular 
case. I am talking about the bob- 
bin that jumps up, bobbinsthat you 
go through the spinning room and 
see them rise, swinging at the top. 

A member: You don't have that on 
a Whitin gravity spindle. 

The Chairman: Yes, I know that, 
I have been through a mill recently 
that had a Whitin gravity, and there 
are other makes of spindles with the 
same type of soulder, and I never 
saw a high bobbin through the 
whole mill, 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Stroud suggests 
if you take the waste off the bobbin 
the bobbin will go down. 

The Chairman: We clean our 
about as often as anybody else and 
they are still high. 

Mr. Winget: Has the spindle 
speed something to do with it or 
light bobbin. I have had ours to 
run off on the floor sometimes, have 
had them run down and had to 
catch them and bring them back. 

Mr. Lockman: You say that some 
of your bobbins are high and some 
‘ow? 

The Chairman: 
kind that jump up. 

Mr. Lockman: I don't have any 
of them. 

Mr. Boyd: Some years ago I had 
a whole lot of trouble with that 
same thing he is talking about and 
most of the spindles being made at 
that time had a brass cup on them, 
just above on the bobbin on the 
high part that he is speaking of, 
and everybody was making a bob- 
bin to fit the bottom part of the 
spindle. I had my bobbins changed 
to fil the top of the spindle, to fit 
the cup, leaving it loose on the bot- 
fom part of the spindle, and I gol 
rid of that jumping up,—not all, for 
some will jump up yet but I got rid 
of the great trouble by having them 
fit the cup on the spindle on top 
of the spindle. 

A member: That is all right until 
the bobbin gets smaller and they 
won't fit the cup. 

The Chairman: We had the old 
cup in several mills and discarded 
that. How many in the house are 
running a spindle with a shoulder 
like that. (Holding up a drawing). 
Mr. Gibson, are you having trouble 
with high bobbins? 

Mr. Gibson: Yes, sometimes but 
when I got yarn on it and jacked 
them up a little they come down. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Todd, Gastonia: I think the 
cleaning process will help that more 
than anything else. If you clean 
spindle at least once a week you 
won't have so much of this high 
bobbins. I don’t think anything 
will eliminate that entirely. 

The Chairman: That has proba- 
bly been your experience but it has 
not been mine. 

Mr. Winget: Sometimes bobbins 
do not fit. If you get a new supply 
of bobbins you will find that you 
have to throw out a lot of every 
supply so it may be that some don’t 


No, I mean the 
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fii well. Of course you know that 
but we are trying to remind each 
other what could happen. 

The Chairman: I do not think 
there is anybody in the country who 
inspects their bobbin more than we 
do, but still with this type of spindle 
we have high bobbins and we can- 
not put our spinning speed up to 
get out of the bobbins what we 
otherwise could. We keep them 
clean to start off with, but ordinari- 
ly you will find bobbins that will go 
down a half inch. Isn't that about 
right, Mr. Quinn? 


Mr. Quinn: Probably so. 
The Chairman: If you put thal 
bobbin down to where it comes 


down and fits on the spindle, down 
here to say one inch, and it con- 
forms and fits to the shoulder, wil! 
you have less high bobbins than 
when that comes down half an 
inch? 

Mr. Quinn: I think that you will. 
The trouble with most bobbins is 
that they are made out of wood and 
there is variation. Instead of hav- 
ing 100 per cent contact you are nol 
able to get 75 per cent. With the 
high speed it will jump up. If the 
bobbin is the least bit out of balance 
the bobin will jump up. One way 
to overcome that is to have metal 
cushions. There is only one way to 
stop bobbins from rising and that 
is to have the spindle fit. 

Mr. Gibson: If you will get some 
chrome green and shellac and make 
a little coat. it will stay down. 

Mr. Fagan: We have two kinds 
of bobbins at our mill, one is quill 
and the other heavier, and we have 
more trouble where we use the 
light bobbin. than where we use the 
heavier bobbin. We have more higti 
bobbins when we use the light than 
the heavy bobbins. 

A member: Is it practical to run 
a metal bushing and warp and warp 
bobbin? 

Mr. Quinn: Almost all have meta! 
bushing. With metal bushing you 
have 100 per cent contact on your 
whirl and it sets down better—being 
softer it sets down better. There 
are quite a few putting in metal 
bushing and most of them who put 
them in find better results. 

The Chairman: We are running 
brass bushing. I don’t know wheth- 
er it is the kind that you speak of. 
It goes a quarter of an inch inside 
the spindle. I think you get much 
better result with that bushing un- 
less you go on the filling line; buy- 
ing a special bobbin for that I don’t 
think I would buy a bushing. 

Mr. Carter: I would like to ask 
Mr. Quinn, don’t you think the fric- 
tion and the blade of the spindle 
has as much to do with the turn of 
the bobbin as the cone? 

Mr. Quinn: Certainly. On the 
clutch spindle, you see that scratch 
holds it down. On the cluteh spin- 
die it is looser than where you have 
a solid whirl, but the clutch holds 
the bobbin down. It has a tendency 
fo pull the bobbin down instead of 
making it rise up where it does on 
the other whirl. 

At the request of the Chairman, 
Mr. Meacham brought up the bob- 
bins spoken of in the morning. 

The Chairman: We were discuss- 
ing this morning what outside shape 
of bobbin would give best results 
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ror filling wind on 30s warp. There 
-eems to be quite a variation of 
»pinion along that line and I think 
| is something that should be gone 
nto thoroughly because there are 
, good many mills that are putting 
i on and a great deal depends on 
running the work into that bobbin. 
Mr. Winget: Which bobbin gives 
the best result? 
The Chairman: 
bin whieh Mr. 


This is the bob- 
Meacham had on 


warp wind and that is what he 
went to on filling wind. It is 11-16 
here at the sley and % at top and 


i% inch at the bottom. Is that 
right, Mr. Meacham? 
Mr. Meacham: Yes, about 1% 


inches at the bottom. 

The Chairman: We are not ad- 
vocating this bobbin at all but it 
happens to be the only one that we 
have. I wish we had a number of 
them to pass around and let you 
see, 

A member: What is the length 
of that bobbin? 

The Chairman: 7% inches. 

A member: Will that run to the 
top? 

The Chairman: 
bin right here. 
any fuller, Mr. Meacham? 

Mr. Meacham: No; I just picked 
it out of a box of filled ones; it 
wasn't run for this particular pur- 
pose. That is the average run. I 
get 134 front roil speed on 40s yarn, 
{ 3-16 in. cotton. 

The Chairman: 


Here is the bob- 
Could you fill that 


That is good. Mr. 
Meacham demonstrates the point 
that that yarn will not slip off; that 
is something that would well pay 
you before you change bobbins. 

Mr. Stroud: This bobbin has not 
a ring around the top. This morn- 
ing I understood the discussion that 
you would get better results with 
the rings at the top. 

The Chairman: Mr. Meacham, do 
you have trouble with bobbins 
jumping up? 

Mr. Meacham: No, none at all. 

Mr. Stroud: I see that this bob- 
bin is smaller at the bottom than 
the top. That is the reason it has 
no rings on it. What weight trav- 
eler do you run? 


Mr. Meacham: I think it is No. 
00. 

Mr. Cook: We have a_ bobbin 
here that I will pass up. It is 1% 


inches on the base, % on the top of 
the cone and 13-16 here, % at the 
top, so he has the opposite condi- 
tion to Mr. Meacham and it is 8 
inches long. It is an 8-ineh bobbin. 
I don’t think they would have much 
trouble with that. It is 30s yarn. 
The speed is 112 on that. 
Chairman: How about the break- 
ing strength? 

Mr. Meacham: 
don't know 
strength. 

The Chairman: How many in the 
house have No. 1 flange ring on 30s 
warp? I see four hands raised. 
Would you change back to No. 2? 

Mr, Lockman: I would. 

Chairman: What is your reason 
for that? 

Mr. Lockman: 
no good. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: Would you if 
they were new? Do you think it 
is better than No. 2? 


I cannot tell. I 
about the breaking 


Those I have are 
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Mr. Lockman: So far I have be- 
come absolutely disgusted with No. 
i flange ring. It may be that what 
I have are no account but I cannot 
get any that are any good. They 
are all dented like you had taken a 
hammer and beat it. I don’t know 
what a good No. 1 flange would do 
but I would rather have a No. 2 
that had been running 15 years. 


Mr. White, Shelby: -I have run 
No. 2 flange and No. 1 but I find that 
I get better results from No. 1 than 
No. 2. The job I am on now we 
have been running for two years 
and have had no trouble so far. 

Mr. Wikle: I have a No. 1. We 
had No. 2 and changed and put on 
a larger ring. We had an inch and 
% and changed to 1%. We got along 
about the same. 


A member: I think there are 
about half of us who don't know 
the difference between a No. 1 and 
a No. 2 ring. I wish you would ex- 
plain that. I have never run any- 
thing but a No. 2 and want to know 
what a No. 1 is. 

Mr. Carter: No. 2 is 5-32 and No. 
1 is 4-32 inches—just a difference of 
1-32 of an inch. 

The Chairman: You can see there 
is quite a variation of opinion along 
that line of filling wind bobbin and 
of course somebody is wrong. There 
is no question about that. Person- 
ally I would like to know, but if 
every man is figuring that he is 
getting the best results with what 
he has he ought to be satisfied. 


Mr. Brown: I want to ask if any 
of the men have tried the two dif- 
ferent kinds of bobbins. I have 
only tried one and that seems to 
give satisfaction and it may be that 
somebody has tried the other kind 
and had equally good results; has 
anyone tried both kinds to any ex- 
tent? 

The Chairman: Has anyone tried 
these bobbins here, one with the 
slant outward and the other with 
slant inwards—tried both of them? 
(No response.) I think it is a very 
pertinent question considering the 
number of mills that have already 
changed and have not changed bob- 
bins. Considering that it will make 
quite a difference in the run of the 
work I think that it is something 
that the mills. should go into very 
thoroughly before they buy. It will 
pay you to run your old warp bob- 
bin until you do. 

Mr. Boyd: The difference on bob- 
bins there is the difference of one 
man making a warp yarn and the 
other man making hosiery yarn. 
Hosiery yarn will not be run as 
tightly and will slip off much easier 
than regular warp yarn. 

Mr. Richards: As to yarn slipping 
off the bobbin, large bobbin at the 
top and small at the bottom, or 
small at the top and large at the 
bottom, I find from my experience 
with it a bobbin the same size all 
the way up will not slip off if the 
lay gear is properly fixed on the 
machine and you use heavy enough 
travelers, but any new bobbin will 
give you a certain amount of trou- 
ble when you first use it, but after 
you use it a few times the yarn 
grips it better, but the lay on the 
spinning frame depends largely on 


your yarn slipping or looping off on 
filling wind. 

The Chairman: I have a question 
here that a man asked me to bring 
up this afternoon. With 2%-inch 
gauge frame and i%-inch ring, 
would it pay to change to 1 15-16 
No. i flange ring or 2-inch ring and 
holder made together and make the 
change from warp wind to filling 
wind? He is now running 1%-inch 
ring on 2% gauge (I think this is 
on 30s yarn) and he wants to change 
either to 1 15-16 No. 1 flange ring 
or 2-inch ring. Would anybody in 
the house recommend a 2-inch ring 
on 2%-inch gauge? 

The President: What length tra- 
verse? 

The Chairman: 

Marshall Dilling: 

The Chairman: I told him that I 
thought 2-inch was too much. I 
said that I thought 2-inch ring too 


7-inch. 
I would not. 


large. I think it is better with 1 
15-16. It is 13% yarn. 
Marshall Dilling: I don’t think 


2-inch ring would be too large for 
that number if you had the gauge 
large enough for it but when you 
figure down you have only *% on 
each side of the balloon and it is 
not enough. I think it would do 
more harm than good on that. 

A member: Do you have to 
change the lay gear from warp to 
filling wind? 

The Chairman: I would say that 
I would, but I don’t know whether 
you have to or not; it is according 
to what you want. 

A member: The same number? 

The Chairman: I don’t know that 
ii would be necessary unless you 
wanted to do so to form your bob- 
bin for some reason. Here is \a 
question I would like to have you 
answer that has been put to me 
In an effort to improve the running 
of 42s filling spindles from 1-inch 
cotton, which would be the best 
from the mill standpoint to change 
a 7-inch traverse to 6-inch, raise 
the spindle rail 1 inch by 1 inch 
shoulder bobbin, or increase the 
diameter of the present bobbin % 
of an inch; which would be best 
from the mill standpoint? In other 
words, if you had a frame with 7- 
inch traverse and 8-inch bobbin, 
making 42s to 43s filling? 

Mr. Gilbert: It depends on who 
is grading the cotton. When you 
come to measure it it may be just 
an inch; a flat inch will not make 
42s. 

The Chairman: If you were buy- 
ing inch cotton, what would you do, 
buy on specification or samples? 

Mr. Gilbert: On actual samples 
and make them come up to one 
inch and inspect every bale of cot- 
ton that goes into the plant. Every 
bale that comes in I pull a staple 
on it. I am making 25s to 32s. I 
have a question I want to ask the 
association later. 

The Chairman: This man is not 
satisfied with the running of his 
work. He is having trouble with 
the ends coming down when he first 
starts off the frame; I think he has 
a straight Draper quill, You all 
know what that is—and 1 5-16 ring 
No. 1 flange ring. He is right at the 
point where he has permission to 
go one way or the other and wants 
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UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE 


Why should you go to the 
heavy expense of repainting 
walls and ceilings when a trial 
of 


WYANDOTT 
DETERGENT 


will convince you that a 
washing with this unusual 
cleaner will give results that 
many times prevent this un- 
necessary repainting expense. 
Wyandotte Detergent is 
equally successful the 
cleaning or marble, ti 
saic floors and wainscoting, 
also all enameled surfaces. 
These results are guaran- 
teed or the trial costs nothing. 


Ask your supply man 


Indian in diamond 


in every package 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 

| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


 WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILE. MASS 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Ring Oiling 


Ring-oiling bearings offer a distinct problem in 
lubrication and require a lubricant which has been 
especially designed for that service. 


The first requisite of a good ring-oiling bearing 
lubricant is adhesiveness. The second is lubricating 
ability and the third is durability. 


You will find all three of these qualities in the 
Modern Lubricant— 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


NON-FUILD OIL because’ the fact that 
of its highly adhesive na- drip or 
ture, clings to the bearing of 
as if magnetized. It is con- 
stantly separating metal 
from metal. It is a more 
certain friction reducer and 
wear preventative than any 
liquid oil. The ring is al- 
ways heavily coated, even 
when the supply in the res- 


ervoir is low. 
lied upon at all times to 
What makes NON-FLUID _. give efficient lubrication at 
OIL particularly desirable a fraction of the cost of 
for use in textile mills is ordinary 


it does not 
waste from ends 
bearings, so prevents 
damage to goods in process 
from oil stains. 


NON-FLUID OIL iasts 
five or six times as long as 
liquid oil; cuts. friction 
down to a minimum and 
adds to the life of the bear- 
ing metals. It can be re- 


lubricants. 


Make a thorough test for yourself— 


Send coupon for free sample. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
292 Madison Ave., New York 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOIUS, MO. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N. 6. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, §. C. 


 - & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Please Send Sample of NON-FLUID OLL 
For Ring Oiling Bearings. 


NAME. 


S. T. B. 1-29-25 
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to know which way to go. That is 
the reason I would like to have it 
discussed. 

Mr. Lockman: It strikes me that 
it would be the cheapest thing for 
the company if he wants to know 
that is to pull the traverse down 
and stop off an inch from the top. 

The Chairman: Would you get 
the benefit out of that by raising 
the rail? You are not shortening 
the distance between your rail and 
roll, you know. 

Mr. Lockman: 
thread rail down. 

The Chairman: Would you get 
the same advantage out of that by 
raising the rail? 

Mr. Lockman: I think so. 

Mr. Quinn: I think he ought to 
put in 7-ineh bobbin and raise the 
rail. An 8-inch bobbin is entirely 
too long. It runs bad on spinning 
frame and weaving. You get better 
results if you raise the rail. He 
should raise the rail and shorten 
his bobbin. 

The Chairman: Leaving out the 
weaving entirely would he get as 
good result out of raising the rail 
3 inches or by increasing the bob- 
bin % of an inch? 

Mr. Quinn: On this particular 
work he would get better results 
with 7% bobbin and raise his spin- 
die. He can try that on one flange. 
That is the thing to do on that. 

Mr. Brown: If he is weaving 
from quill he will have trouble with 
a 7-inch quill to fit in an 8-inch 
bobbin. 

The Chairman: He can overcome 
that; he can buy a shorter shuttle 
and save money there. 

The Chairman: Did your bolster 
wear more on one side with tape 
drives than band drives, How many 
have band drives and how many 
have tape drives? 

A member: We have not had 
band drives enough to say. We have 
not had a particle of trouble with 
the bolster so far. We did have 
quite a-lot of trouble with our for- 
mer bolsters. It turned around in 
there all the time. The top tore. 
The little hump on the side wore 
off. 

Mr. Williams: I have only had 
the tape drive for about a year and 
it is not time to have trouble yet. 
I have had a band drive though and 
had that trouble. 

The Chairman: I have heard that 
complaint but do not know how 
much there is, that the pull on the 
Lape wore the bolster one side more 
than it did on band and you had to 
renew your bolster oftener: it is a 
small matter but it is a thing for 
you to consider when you consider 
the advantage that you get from 
the tape, but nevertheless it should 
be considered. 

Marshall Dilling: Could you find 
out from. someone the tension on 
the tape drive and average tension 
on the band drives, Can you tell 
whether it is greater on one than on 
the other? 

Mr. Quinn: ‘The way that it looks 
lo me there would be less strain on 
the tape than on the band. You have 
the same on the tape regardless of 
condition and you take your band 
drive it makes a difference how 
tight the band is tied on. It looks 


He could drop his 


to me as if the tape drive would last 
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longer than the band drive. I have 
heard but few complaints about the 
bolster on the tape drive wearing 
out. 

The Chairman: 
some complaint? 

Mr. Quinn: I know that they did 
on band drives. They will in time 
wear out on the tape too but they 
should last longer on the tape than 
the band drive. 

Mr. Boyd: Did you measure the 
tension on the tape? 


Mr. Quinn: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Boyd: Mr, Quinn might get 
the information for us as to the 
weight on the tape which is con- 
stant. I assume an average on the 
band. 


Mr. Quinn: I will take that up 
and see what I can do on thal. 

The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert, what 
was your question? 

Mr. Gilbert: The queslion I want- 
ed to ask is probably not just a 
question on spinning but the spin- 
ner catches all the thunder that 
comes, I am on colored work. Ging- 
hams have been selling, as all you 
people know, mighty good for the 
past two or three years, which has 


You have heard 


required considerable change in 
style. That has necessitated the 


running of heavy cords through 
fine reeds. It is the spinners job to 
put that cord up in such shape that 
a knot as big as the end of your 
finger will go through 29 inch reed, 
and I want to know if anyone here 
has had considerable experience on 
a proposition of that kind and if so 
what did you about it. I expect 
there are very few here who have 
had experience with that but if any 
I would like to hear from them. 

Mr. Covington: I have had some 
experience. I took a reed and found 
out the exact space I wanted and 
pulled dents and ran it through and 
made tke space wider. 

Mr. Gilbert: That is all right pro- 
vided you don’t have to change 
your pattern. Every time a knot 
comes up if it is not big enough it 


is not going through there. If the 
cord is big enough the cord will 
not go through fine reeds. Every 


time it comes there it makes a pick 
out. I have a very crude method 
of getting away with it. I have 
made a creel and instead of spool- 
ing my twisting yarn I put it in the 
creel from the twister and run 150 
ends on the loom and put 150 bob- 
bins there and run these bobbins 
out on long chain quills. When- 
ever that begins to run out the man 
that is running that frame stops and 
puts in a new set of bobbins. They 
are all tied together and all the 
knots come up at the same time. If 
anybody else has a better method 
I want to know what it is. 

Mr. Gilbert: This is a spinners 
question. How many ends do you 
have to come down on frame 1% 
ring with 7 inch traverse 32s yarn, 
when you doff? How many ends 
come down on the side, say 120 ends 
to the side ? 

Mr. Winget: 
do you use? 

Mr. Gilbert: Ordinary filling 
quill, Draper spinning bobbins 
about 8 inches long, straight bob- 
bin. 

The Chairman: Is that made from 
1-inch cotton? I would like to know 


What sort of bobbin 
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how many ends come down? How 
many here are running 32s fillings? 

Mr. Lockman: I have some 35s, 
(hat is close to 32 and that always 
depends on the doffer. I have seen 
them with two ends down or three 
ends down and some doff with 35 
and 50. There is no reason that a 
good doffer could not start up a 
frame with two or three ends down. 
| have that with some of my doffers 
on 35 and some go higher. 


Mr. Gilbert: He is right about 
the doffer. If his doffer knows 
enough he can get. by with it in 
in most cases, but you know with a 
7-inch traverse and 32 yarn and 1% 
ring it is going to take a super-dof- 
fer so as not to have ends on the 
side. I agree that our doffers are 
not the best as you can pick up 
someone who knows about it. 
We are out of the cotton mill dis- 
trict and do not get the class of dof- 
fers you do. Our work is all raw 
stock all colors. 

The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert, have 
you tried increasing the diameter of 
your bobbin? 

Mr. Gilbert: No, I 
would pay. 

The Chairman: You can increase 
the diameter of your bobbin as 
much as %-inch and it won't short- 
en the length of your doff more than 
10 minutes. As to whether it wou'd 
pay or not is another proposition 
but you ean increase the diameter 
of your present quill one eighth and 
still net run your frame full and 
not lose but 10 minutes. 

Mr. Gilbert: I will take a shot at 
bhhat. How much filling weight did 
you make on Draper loom on 32s. 

Mr. Brown: That will be brought 
out down at our weavers’ meeting alt 
Anderson next month. We have a 
man preparing a special paper there 
and we will be glad to see you there 
then. 


Quinn: What kind of a spindle 
do you run? 

Mr. Gilbert: I am running a 
Whitin medium,—we run a round 
traveler. 

The Chairman: 
your 
erse. 

At the request of the Chairman 
as to who uses square point and who 
uses round point, 18 answered tliat 
they used the square point and 15 
round, 

A member: I have had the same 
experience that he is having now. 
I understand that. he makes 32s. 
This is 20s and the time I had this 
trouble with the traveler I was us- 
ing round point and in bearing the 
traveler down, in taking the ends 
the doffer when he comes to doff 
the quill, the yarn is so coarse it 
would come out from under the 
travelers, so I changed to square 
pot, same width and eliminated a 
great deal of trouble. 

Mr, Lockman: I don’t know the 
size of the quill but I had a very 
small ring making 40 filling and my 
quill, the butt was as large almost 
as the ring and every time the 
traverse bore down it broke off and 
I had to put on a new set. He may 
have a quill almost as large as the 
ring and if the spindle is the least 
bit out it will knock open, 

Mr. Gilbert: I am going to try a 
square point. I have tried it but 


doubt if i 


That is one of 
troubles—round point trav- 
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have never had any satisfaction out 
of it or had the spinners who could. 
By the way, our bobbin may be too 
big, just an ordinary Draper spool. 

W. P. Lee, Charlotte: Mr. Gilbert 
has two things to do, one is to train 
doffers to doff and the next is to 
start the frame about two inches 
above and when you get started pull 
it down slowly and back up. He 
will have no further trouble. Stop 
the frame 2 inches from the bottom 
of the doffer and then after they go 
through start it up and let it go 
back up and down and work the 
traverse with his foot. 

Mr. Gilbert: Do you mean that you 
don’t wind it down to the bottom at 
all? 

Mr, Lee: No, that is right; 2 
inches from the bottom. Doff it off, 
let it down slowly, and then back 
up again and you won't have ends 
on the side. 

The Ohairman: Would you get 
the same results in that case if you 
stopped your frame with the trav- 
erse up? 

Mr. Lee The idea is to work your 
traverse when you start, so as to 
get the right tension on it and you 
will get results. 

The Chairman: In other words, 
if he didn’t stop it with the traverse 
up he couldn’t wind it all the way 
down? 

Mr. Lee: No. 

A member: I will tell the gentle- 
man if he has feelers on the loom 
he had better watch out. Do you 


‘have feelers? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes. 
The Chairman: 
better not try that. 


Mr. Crolley: My experience in 
starting up, a frame has as much to 
do with the ends coming down as 
the doff. Take a good doffer, if he 
doesn’t know how to start up the 
frame after he is. through he will 
draw the ends down. We pull our 
frames down right to the bottom 
on these same numbers. right to 
the bottom; first let the traverse 
start up, pull to the bottom, doff 
like Mr. Gilbert said, and in this 
particular case I had section men 
to start frames to where the dof- 
fers could learn to start up. We 
cut our ends down from 50 to 15 to 
i8. I think that is pretty good on 
that number. When you get ready 
to pull the frame down at the bot- 
tom if you don't let the traverse 
start up, pull to the bottom,—if 
you don’t let the traverse start up 
it won't come up—then shake it 
three or four times. Let your trav- 
erse be ready to pull up. 

The Chairman: Did you stop it 
one_to two inches above? 

Mr. Lee: Yes. 

Mr. White: I want to ask if any- 
one using fibre spools 4x6 on warp 
yarn, and what result they are get- 
ting. As the spool gets lighter we 
cannot control the weight and we 
get too much slack. We run 56 
yards a minute. 

Mr. Ray: I would like to ask the 
proper speed to run a beam warper, 
on 30s yarn. I have. 4x5 wooden 
spool. 

The Chairman: How much of an 
oval do you have on your spool, 
Mr. White? 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Then you had 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


the Silent Watchman 


Page Protection Fence Style s-TR surrounds the Judson Cotton Mills, S. C. 


Enclose your plant with Page Protection Fence of ARMCO Ingot Iron, 
Heavily galvanized after weaving—the last word in durable, economical 
protection. The fence that outlasts the plant. 


Ask us for plans and estimates. We carry a complete stock of Page 
Fence Products and maintain trained fence crews to insure prompt, 
correct installation. No obligation—phone, wire or write. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. Charlotte, N. C 
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Cotton Mill Dictation 


[UNDER this subject a special edi- 

torial writer in the Greensboro 
Daily News has the following to say 
about the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture: 


“The Legislature was strong 
for consolidating and the re- 
sultant economy of administra- 
tion until it came to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare and 
the Child Welfare Commission, 
the most conspicuous duplica- 
tion of work in the entire State 
Government. The two depart- 
ments cost about $55,000 annu- 
ally and it was estimated that 
$15,000 could be saved. But the 
cotton mill people said no. They 
didn’t want the Child Welfare 
Commission administered by 
Mrs. Johnson, State Commis- 
sioner of Welfare. To say noth- 
ing of the impropriety of the 
cotton mills, affeeted by the ad- 
ministration of the law, taking 
the authority to say who should 
or should not administer it, 
there must be some reason for 
the fear of Mrs. Johnson. Is 
there anything to cover up? If 
not why the objection to Mrs. 
Johnson, in addition to the ar- 
rogance of dictation, telling the 
Legislature where it gets off? 
Some of the interests don’t know 
when to stop. Presently they 
will arouse a prejudice that will 
give the demagogue his oppor- 
tunity and worse things will 
come upon them.” 


We were not in Raleigh during 
the entire session of the Legisla- 
ture and do not know the details, 
but consider the above an unfair 
statement. 

The State Child Welfare Commis- 
sion is composed of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Secretary of State, Board of 


Health and the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, the last named 
position being filled by Mrs. K. B. 


Johnson. 


E. F. Carter is the Executive Of- 
ficer of the State Child Welfare 
Commission: and a most efficient 
officer and is answerable to the 
commission, 


It is evident that the Legislature 
could see no good reason for taking 


from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Secre- 


tary of the Board of Health their 


control over the acts of Mr. Carter. 


Mrs. Johnson fills her position 
splendidly and is recognized as hav- 
ing at heart the best interest of the 
people of North Carolina. 


Her mothers aid law which has 
now been in effect six years was a 
constructive piece of work. 


We do not hesitate to say that 
we agreed with Mrs. Johnson in 
her effort to secure a 55-hour law 
for North Carolina and we think it 
would have been the part of wis- 
dom on the part of the manufac- 


turers to have agreed to same. 


With few exceptions other States, 
including both Virginia and South 
Carolina, now have the 55-hour law 
and public sentiment is in favor of 
same. 


Those who continue to go directly 
against public sentiment are likely 
to arouse a feeling of antagonism 
that may produce bad results. 


With the exception of the 60-hour 
law our mills are being operated 
upon a fair and humane basis and 
in keeping with public sentiment 
except the noisy but false sentiment 
of outside agitators. 


The cotton manufacturers of 
North Carolina should so conduct 
themselves and to continue to de- 
serve the confidence and esteem of 
the people of the State, which they 
now enjoy. 


Could Run Everything But 
Her Home 


UR readers will recall that some 

time ago Mrs. L. E. Feickert, of 
New Jersey, said that the women of 
New Jersey favored the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment in order 
to take children of five and six 
years of age from South Carolina 
mills. 


We replied to her in eight New 
Jersey papers, not only calling her 
attention to the fact that it had 
been ten years since South Carolina 
had allowed children under 14 to 
work in factories, but also quoting 
a recent Federal report on child 
labor in the fruit farms of New 
Jersey. 


On account of our controversy 
with Mrs. Feickert it was rather 
interesting to note the following in 
a recent issue of a New Jersey pa- 
per: 


Plainfield, N. J.. March 12.— 
Mrs. Lillian E. Feickert, vice 
chairman of the Republican 


State Committee and president 
of the New Jersey Women’s Re- 
publican Club, admitted today 
that her husband, Edward F. 
Feickert, a banker, had left 
home shortly after the first of 
the year, that she did not know 
his whereabouts. 

She denied her husband had 
objected to her political activi-- 
ties and consequent absence 
from home. Officials at the 
bank said that at his request 
some time ago he was given an 
indefinite leave of absence. 


It seems that Mrs. Feickert 
thought herself capable of handling 
the affairs of other people but could 
not manage her own home, which 
is the case with seventy-five per 
cent of the busy body women poli- 
Licians. 


Higher and Fewer 


HILE we are needing orders for 

cotton goods and are hoping 
that dresses are coming down in 
length and going up in price, we 
read the following in a New York 
paper: 


Skirts above the knees, curled 
eyelashes and red ears are the 
latest Paris modes, New York 
has just been informed. 

Some of the passengers re- 
turning on the Olympic had 


skirts reaching only to their 
knees. Mrs. Bertram -Parker, 
European fashion editor of a 


New York publication, a passen- 
ger, was asked if these were fair 
samples of the Parisian design- 
ers’ latest. 

“What? Those skirts?” she 
asked. “Why, they're way down 
to the knees. In Paris they are 
above the knees.” 

Miss Nina Bolbing, speaking 
before the Master Hair Dressers’ 
Association convention here, said 
the new Parisian make-up in- 
cludes reddened ears and nos- 
trils, blue or brown lidded eyes 
and eyelashes with decided 
curls.” 
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Under. the dictates of fashion they 
may paint their ears and noses red 
and their eyelids blue and brown, 
but there being some knock-kneed 
and some bow-legged, not to men- 
tion those that are too thin or too 
fat, it is a safe bet that a large pro- 
portion of the dresses will be worn 
well below the knees. 


Fashion rules within reason and 
often beyond reason, but fashion 
can not make a bow-legged woman 
wear her dresses above her knees. 


Cannon Mills. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


I was very much interested, in- 
deed, this morning to read your 
article regarding the cotton situa- 
tion, for this summer for American 
spinners, and I do not believe that 
people generally will treat your ar- 
ticle with “amusement,” as you 
seem to think. 

This is a situation which has been 
very apparent for the last month or 
six weeks and even with a crop of 
thirteen and a half million bales, 
cotten is disappearing so fast that 
American spinners are going to 


have a scramble to get any cotton | 


at all this summer, and the price 
of cotton, to my mind, has got to go 
up again to somewhere around 28 
or 30 cents to curtail consumption; 
otherwise, we will be absolutely 
cleaned out again on August 1. 


Cotton at its present price is not 
stopping consumption in any way 
at all and it seems perfectly obvious, 
therefore, that cotton has got to go 
considerably higher to make some- 
body stop using cotton. 

The European buyer has again 
taken the cream of our crop at the 
lowest prices, while the American 
spinner has stood at one side and 
looked on, believing there was 
plenty of cotton for him any time 
he wished to go out and buy it; but 
one would think that with seven or 
eight months still to go before there 
is any new crop cotton, no matter 
how big the crop is, and realizing 
how difficult it is at this time to 
buy any good grades of cotton ex- 
cept at an exorbitant basis, the 
American spinner would shortly be- 
gin to think that cotton was pretty 
strong. 

Personally, I believe that the 
market has got to go up around 28 
or 30 cents, or some price high 
enough to stop someone, somewhere, 
from using cotton, as there is not 
going to be enough to go around 
this year at the present rate of 
American consumption and export, 
and we are again faced with a sit- 
uation where it is absolutely im- 
perative that we raise a crop of 


fourteen to fifteen million bales. 


next year to keep the world going 
and to keep the price around 25 
cents, as an average, through the 
next crop year. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
your warning is a very timely one 
and if American spinners do not 
follow it, we believe they will do so 
to their regret. 

Yours very truly, 
5. D. CLAPPER. 


é 
SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 
4.00 
.10 
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Personal News 


CG. C. Hodge has been promoted to 
overseer of cloth room at the Alma 
Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


J. L. Webster has been promoted 
from overhauler to night second 
hand of spinning in Osprey Mill, 
Porterdale, Ga. 


Ernest Chatham has been pro- 
moted from section man in spinning 
to second hand in spooling in Os- 
prey Mill, Porterdale, Ga. 


John Price has been promoted 
from master mechanic to assistant 
superintendent of the Nantucket 
and Lily Mills, Spray, N. C. 


Maurice MeQuinn has been pro- 
moted from second hand in spool- 
ing in Osprey mill to night overseer 
of spinning and twisting in the We- 
launce Mill, Porterdale, Ga. 


H. M. Rhett has been elected 
treasurer.and manager of the Dal- 
las Manufacturing Company, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., succeeding the late A. L. 
Rison. 


W. S. Moore has completed over- 
hauling carding and spinning at the 
St. Pauls Mills, St. Pauls, N. C., and 
is now doing similar work at the 
Wiseassett Mills, Albemarle, 'N. C. 


A. GC. Revels has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the River Hill Spin- 
ning Company, Cheraw, 8. C., and 
accepted a. similar position at New 
Haven, Conn. 


David Lindsay has resigned as 
superintendent of the Fieldale Mills, 
Fieldale, Va., to become treasurer 
and manager of the Spinners’ Proc- 
essing Company, Spindale, N. C. 


W. J. Hodge has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Alma 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Globe Man- 
ufacturing Company, of the same 
place. 


J. F. Wharton has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Swift Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
fo accept a similar position with 
the Georgia-Kineaid Mills No. 4, 
Griffin, Ga. 


W. H. Shumate, who has been 
assistant superintendent of the 
Nantucket and Lily Mills, Spray, N. 
C., has been promoted to superin- 


tendent of the Fieldale Mills, Fiel- 
dale, Va. 


W. H. Thomas, who has been gen- 
eral overhauler at the Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., has become 
second hand at the Fort Mill Man- 


ufacturing Company No. 2, Fort 


‘D. E. Frye is not overseer spin- 
ning and winding at the Cheraw 
Cotton Mills, Cheraw, 8. C., as stated 
through error last week, but is 
night second hand in spinning. H. 
M. Maples is overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping. 


Milton H. Lanier has been elected 
vice-president of the Dallas Man- 
ufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


R. E. Beattie has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving at the Cher- 
okee Falls Manufacturing Company, 
Cherokee Falls, 8S. C. 


The Georgia Meeting 


HE Textile Operating Executives 

of Georgia met in. Atlanta on 
Wednesday of this week. The 
morning session was devoted to 
questions on carding and the after- 
noon session to spinning. 

Lack of time prevents a full re- 
port of the meeting in this issue, 
but the issue of next week will 
carry a stenographic report of the 
discussions. The meeting was well 
attended and the report will carry 
much interesting and valuable in- 
formation on carding and spinning. 


Mill Man Missing. 


Lyman Dwight James, a relative 
of the late Marshall Field, of Chi- 
cago, and until recently an official 
of a textile plant at Spray, N. C., is 
missing. The'fact that he had van- 
ished was disclosed when his uncle, 
Philip Lyman James, New York 
manager of Marshall Field & GCo., 
went to police headquarters to de- 
liver his photograph to the Bureau 
of Missing Persons. 

Philip James would not discuss 
the matter other than to admit that 
he had consulted the police. At 
police headquarters it was said se- 
crecy had been ordered. 

Lyman James, who is 27 years old, 
left his mother with friends in En- 
glegood, N. J., Friday, apparently to 
come to the New York office of 
Marshall Field & Co. 

He had been manager of the ship- 
ping department of the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills Company, 
af. Spray, N. C., and resigned to take 
a trip to Europe. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Yates Smith . _Manager 
Cuiver Batson 
W. J. Erwin Asst. Supt. 
Carder 
_.Spinner 
Weaver 
S. B. Hammer Finishing 
H. W. Turner Foreman 
J. J. Mehaffey.__...Master Mechanic 


Acme Spinning Co. 
Belmont, N. C. 


16,320 spinning spindles. 


J. O. Thrower__. Carder 
R. L. Long... Night Carder 
W. B. Duncan... Day Spinner 
E. S. Auten... s Night Spinner 
J. P. Vanpelt Master Mechanic 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Uniong Style 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with 
or without taper. Some are perfor- | 
ated for steaming, others mounted 
on sturdy thread-guard casters. All 
are perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Arlington,’ S. C.—The Apalache 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Mills 
will install 72 automatic looms. 

Manchester, Ala.—It is reported 
that an Eastern mill man and local 
capitalists will build a mill here. 


Rockingham, N. C. — The Leak 
Manufacturing Company has _in- 
creased its capital stock from §&1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000. 


Cherokee Falls, S. C.—Fire, which 
threatened to destroy the entire 
village of the Cherokee Falls plant 
of the Henrietta Mills, burned five 
houses before being brought under 
control. 


Hope, Ark.—lIt is reported that the 
International Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, will build a mill here to make 
cloth linings for shoes. 


Opelika, Ala—The Opelika Mills 
have let contract for the building 
of six new bungalows in their mill 
village. 


Texarkana, Ark.—The Chamber of 
Commerce is negotiating with J. 
Perry Burrus, of Dallas, Tex. for 
the building of a 10,000 spindle cot- 
ton mill here. 


Galveston, Tex.—It seems certain 
that the plans of the Nobaska Spin- 
ning Company, Taunton, Mass., for 
establishing a 15,000 spindle mill 
here will be carried out. 


Union Springs, Ala.—The Cowikee 
Mills will install an addiitonal 1,000 
spindles. The plant, which now has 
5,,000 spindles, operates as a branch 
of Eufaula. 


Kershaw, 8S. C.—It is understood 


locally that the Kershaw Cotton 
Mills will double the capacity of 
their plant. The mill has 12,160 


spindles and 482 looms. Col. Leroy 
Springs of Lancaster, is president. 


Columbia, S. C.—A bill has passed 
the House of Representatives to re- 
quire all cotton mills in this State 
to install sewerage systems for san- 
itary closets in the villages. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The Penn 
Handkerchief Company, which re- 
cently took over the plant of the 
B. B. Phillips Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is planning to purchase an- 
other handkerchief plant, according 
to H. L. Penn. 


Asheville, N. €. — The Sayles 
Bleachery has let contract to W. M. 
Welch Construction Company, of 
Greenville, S. C., for the erection of 
75 houses in the mill village, the 
work to cost around $15,000. Con- 
tract for the erection of the plant, 
streets and other construction will 
be let within a short time. 


Badin, N. C.—There is a possibil- 
ity that a New England mill com- 
pany will erect a 65,000 spindle mill 
here, according to 8S. A. Copp, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Alumi- 
num Company here. 


High Point, N. C.—Contract for 
the erection of the silk mill to be 
built here by the Hillerest Silk 
Mills, of New Jersey, has been let 
to T. C. Thompson Bros., of Char- 
lotte. Work is to be started at once 
on the plant which will cost about 
$100,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Charlotte, are the engineers. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Co-Lin Mills 
have been organized here by George 
H. Brockenborough, Jr., and W. A. 
Reynolds. The plant of the Pied- 
mont Commission Company has 
been leased by the company, which 
will operate 150 looms on dress 
goods and toweling. Spinning ma- 
chinery will be installed later. Mr. 
Brockenborough will be in active 
charge of the plant. 


Durham, N. C.—The proposed 
new novelty goods plant to be erect- 
ed here by E. 8. Yarborough, of the 
Henderson Hosiery Mills, Hender- 
son, N. C.. as noted, will manufac- 
ture novelty cloths, draperies and 
similar goods. Mr. Yarborough is 
lo be president and manager. 


Charlotte, N. C—It is reported 
that H. R. Mallinson & Co., cotton 
and silk goods merchants of New 
York, have purchased a fine goods 
mill in the Piedmont section. Offi- 
cials of the company would neither 
deny nor affirm the report. 


Haw- 
sold at 


Fayetteville, N. C—The 
thorne Silk Mills will be 
public auction on March 26. The 
sale is in connection with bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against the com- 
pany whose mills in Paterson, N. J., 
will also be sold on March 19. The 
sale will be under the direction of 
Benjamin Crunauer, of Paterson. 
The plant here has been idle since 
December. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 


Developments 
ks, Real Estate Subdivisions 


Private Mstates and Home 


— tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
—10 woolens. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 
American Society Landseape Arehitecte 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landseape Organization in the Seuth 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic ay 
me. 

and De 
Supervision of Landseape and 
Sewer and Water Develepment 


NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. C.—Sale of the Bel- 
bro Mills to W. H. Belk by the re- 
ceiver at a price of $27,948 has been 
confirmed by the court. The mill 
is equipped with 2,500 spindles, 
owns eight acres of land and several 
houses. Mr. Belk, who was a large 
stockholder in the company prior 
fo the receivership, states that he 
will sell the machinery and retain 
the building as a real estate invest- 
ment. 


Anniston, Ala.—The first car of 
mop yarn from the Anniston Steel 
Manufacturing Company has left 
the Lanier Mills, which use waste 
cotton, manufacturing concern § in 
Chicago. The Lanier Mills, which 
use waste cotton, will have a ca- 
pacity of about 800 pounds of fin- 
ished yarn per day when it reaches 
full operation. All of the machin- 
ery for the new industry has not as 
yet been installed but the factory 
is being operated with as many ma- 
chines as are now in condition. 


Ala.—The sharehold- 
ers of the Lowe Manufacturing 
Company, operating a cotton mill 
enterprise in Huntsville, have au- 
thorized an increase of the capital 
stock of the corporation from $550,- 
000 to $1,000,000. It is believed that 
this announcement means that ex- 
tensive improvements and additions 
are to be made in the mills here. 
The financial report read at the 
shareholders’ meeting showed that 
$1,500,000 of the products of the 
company were sold during the last 
fiscal year and that the two mills 
are running full time with a_ full 
complement of employees. 


Huntsville, 


Directors elected for the year are 
Allen J. Graham, Charles Lane Poor, 
Donald Comer, John Seott, Robert 
Murphree, Lawrence Cooper and C. 
W. Causey. C. W. Causey was re- 
elected president; John Scott, vice- 
president and secretary; J. A. Ro- 
land, assistant, and Hobert E. Me- 
Donald, agent and general manager. 


Huntsville, Ala—The Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company reported a 
deficit of $278 for the year 1924, in 
its financial statement as of De- 
cember 31. This compares with a 
surplus of $195,837 for the preced- 
ing 12 months. 

Total income for last year is 
shown as $376,429, and from this are 
deducted interest and contingent 
charges of $101,707, common dvii- 
dends of $192,500, and preferred 
dividends of $82,500, leaving the 
deficit of $278. The balanée held in 
reserve for common stock is put at 
$192,222. 
as $318,550. 

The company's balance sheet 
shows the following assets: Fixed 
assets, $5,136,048; inventory, $2,133,- 
682; accounts receivable, $1,057,394; 
cash, $994,444; total, $9,321,568. 

Liabilities are: Capital stock, $4,- 


Net profits are accounted 
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400,000: accounts and notes payable, 
$1,215,403; profit and loss, $3,592,347; 
reserve for dividends, $89,375; re- 
serve for Federal taxes, $23,363; 
total, $9,321,568. 


New England-Southern Mills Show 
Loss. 


Boston. — New England-Southern 
Mills, composed of a group of mills 
in the North and South, reported a 
net operating loss for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1924, of $537,953 
after all interest charges, taxes and 
depreciation, at the annual meet- 
ing. 

The income account shows gross 
sales of $15,588,471, with cost of 
selling, etc., amounting to $44,810,- 
403, showing a profit to this point 
of $778,067. 


Further Comment 
Gossett Report 


Several letters from leading mill 
men who commented interestingly 
on the recent report of B. B. Gossett 
head of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, 
to his stockholders, appeared in 
these columns last week. 


Further interesting comments on 
the mill situation, especially the 
danger of overproduction, are given 
in a letter below from J. C. Evins, 
president of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of South Carolina 
and from J. H. Morgan, president of 
the American Spinning Company, 
Grenville, $8. C. 


Mr. Evins says: 


Answering yours of the 7th inst. 
I have read with interest Mr. Gos- 
sett’s communication which you 
have copied on page No. 14 of your 
March 5th issue relative to over- 
production by mills‘ and remedies 
therefor. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 
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There can be no doubt but that if 
as seems to be implied by Gossett’s 
article we have since the war reach- 
ed a point where we are manufac- 
turing more goods than be absorbed 
by the trade some concerted action 
to reduce the out-put will be neces- 
sary in order to prevent violent 
fluctuations in our business. 


So far, however, I have not suf- 
ficient information on which te 
base an opinion as to whether or 
not. our troubles of last year were 
not occasioned more by the high 
price of spot cotton and the low 
price in the future months than by 
the fact that we were actually pro- 
ducing more goods than could have 
been consumed at a stablized price. 

Naturally, if we could have more 
definite information as to the out- 
put of the mills in the manufacture 
of various lines, and also as to the 
consumption of the country under 
normal conditions, we could more 
intelligently determine the remedy 
for any disruption of the market 
conditions. 


However, as slated, while I am 


very much interested in the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Gossett, I am 
not yet able to enforce them in toto. 


Mr. Morgan writes as follows: 


“T have been out of the City for 
quite a while; and I find your let- 
ler relative to Mr. B. B. Gossett's 
report to his stockholders in the 
Bulletin of March 5, requesting that 
I comment on it. 


I do not know that | really have 
any comments to make; I think tha! 
Mr. Gossett covered the situation 
pretty cleyerly. As you know, the 
mills have been through a rocky 
Had they curtailed in time, a great 
deal of this trouble could have been 
avoided: but such was not the case. 
Thee was an over-production and an 
under consumption. I think the pro- 
spects for the future are much 
brighter than they were a year ago. 
If the mills will act with prudence, 
and not produce goods before sold, 
and not pile stock up in warehouses, 
they willl come into their own this 
year. The yarn mills, particularly, 
should watch very closely the ac- 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 
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company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
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cumulation of stocks in their own 
warehouses and in the warehouses 
of the yarn markets. 

If the mills will keep an eye to 
the future, and pull together, I 
think that they have a fair sailing 
ahead of them. 


Greenville Mills Taking Cotton. 


Greenville, S. C.—With §indica- 
tions pointing to 30-cent cotton for 
the fall of 1925, based in the presi! 
ent crop ,outlook, many mills of 
the Piedmont section are placing 
orders for future delivery of cot- 
ton, according to information ob- 
tained here today. 

The head of a large cotton mill 
in the Piedmont section, who makes 
his headquarters in Greenville, said 
so strongly did he believe that cot- 
ton would be 30 cents per pound 
for fall that he was buying liber- 
ally for his mill at the present 
prices. | 

A widely known cotton man stat- 
ed that cotton of the better grades 
was difficult to botain and that ef- 
forts to purchase large quantites in 
Memphis and other points in the 
middie-west and south-west had 
been without avail. The continued 
demand from exporters is responsi- 
ble for the comparatively small 
amount of cotton now available, it 
was pointed out. 


The drouth in Texas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma and the mild winter 
in the eastern part of the cotton 
belt, making the path of the boll 
weevil a comparatively easy one, 
are the factors most largely respon- 
sible for the belief that there will 
be a short crop this year. The 
higher price of: fertilizers will also 
figure in the reduced crop, cotton 
men believe, while the continued 
demand from exporters means that 
a much larger crop will have to be 
raised to meet the demand of both 
American and European mills. 


| Nave in freight by using || 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
bite f of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch bo , 
burglarproof, waterproof and olean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmend, Va. 


into the room from outside 


must be one that for simplicity with 
the different requirements of the work. 
Uur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


reat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be eoplied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Are all STANDARDS 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES. 276 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. No. Charlotte. N. C 
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Spinners’ Meeting in 
Charlotte 


‘Continued from Page 21) 


Mr. White: About one and a half 
inches—three on each side. 

Mr. Boyd: That would not help 
the rise in the roll any but it would 
help the oval. Where you have 
a big oval on your spool, when you 
have a big oval in the oval in the 
yarn, when it is up here the speed 
is slow on account of the diameter 
and when it runs to the end of the 
spool it is fast. 

The Chairman: If I understand 
the principle of that it may be that 
some of your spools are on slow 
operation and some on fast opera- 
tion and you won't have an even 
stop. 

When it is on a high place your 
spools run slow, but when it comes 
next to the spool head it speeds 
the spool up, that spool will over- 
run and you will get kinks in your 
yarn if you run 50 yardsor faster. 
If you run faster than 50 yards 
speeding the beam warper up. 
When you get above that you are 
running excessive speed.’ Some have 
run as high as 80 yards but you do 
not get along well. They should 
run 30 to get the best results. How 
many are running as low as 30 yards 
on beam warper. 
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A member: The only way that 
I can keep down slack ends on the 
warper is cut down speed of the 
warper to where it ought to be and 
regulate the slack roll with weights. 

The Chairman asks how many are 
running as low as 35, 40, 45, 50 and 
95, to which there is no response. 

Mr. Lockman: There are not 
many who have figured the yards. 
They can tell you how long it takes 
one beam. I run 30,000 yards on 
my beam of 30 yarn, 10 warps. I 
can run those beams in 10 hours, 
about a wrap to the hour. 

The Chairman: How many run- 
ning a wrap to the hour? 

(4 answer) 

The Chairman: How many run- 
ning a wrap in 45 minutes? 

(1 responds) 

Mr. Ray: I run a wrap in 50 min- 
utes on 2-ply yarn, 20s. 

Mr. Cook: I have had some little 
trouble in running warp sometimes. 
Some of the spools would probably 
run a little faster, machines slow 
down. That is due to the skewer 
and sometimes what we call speeder 
step. Some were soaked in a prep- 
aration like linseed oil and maybe 
sometimes put them in that hadn't 
been soaked. They would have a 
tendency to fly back due to friction 
and some rum faster than others. I 
have had some of them do that. 

A resolution of appreciation and 


thanks was extended to the chair- 
man of the meeting for the splendid 
work he has done and the way in 
which he has conducted this meet- 
ing today. 

The chairman thanked the mem- 
bers for the way in which they have 
co-operated with him and the sup- 
port which has been extended to 
him. 

Mr. Lockhan: I want to ask the 
men, when you have your rollers 
cleaned, do you make all your roll- 
ers the same by bringing all your 
stands to the necks or by putting in 
new necks. If you do not, does it 
have effect? 


Mr. Winget: It so happens thal 
the mill I am looking after now is 
practically a new mill and we have 
not had that trouble. I would say 
in a general way that if would be 
better to re-neck them. 

The Chairman: I am like Mr. 
Winget, I believe it would be better 
to re-neck them. Where you have 
some stands worn more than the 
others I have seen brass bushing 
put in the stand. However, I can- 
not tell you how successful that has 
been, for I have never had it to do. 
I really think that the better 
method is to have them re-necked 
and where your stands are worn 
either buy new stands or put in 
brass bushings. 

A resolution of thanks was ex- 
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tended to those who are mentioned 
on the program for the delightful 
entertainment that they furnished. 

President Dilling announced that 
the Weavers’ Section of the South- 
ern Textile Association would be 
held in Anderson, 8. C., on March 
{5 and that the annual meeting of 
the Association will be held at Ken- 
itworth Inn, Asheville, N. G, on 
June 19 and 20. 


Among Those Present. 


Among those attending the Spin- 
ners’ meeting in Charlotte were: 
Adams, T. C., Night Spinner, Brook- 

ford Mill, Brookford, N. C. 


Alexander, C. W., Overseer, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C. 

Armstrong, J. F., Efird Mills, Albe- 
marle, N. C. 

Armfield, R. H., Overseer Carding, 
White Oak Mills, Greensboro, N.C. 

Baker, B. L., Overseer Carding, Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
Ss. C. 

Barker, J. M., Lancaster, 8. C. 

Barnes, E. T., Overseer Spinning, 
Wateree Mills, Camden, 8. C. 

Barnes, G. A. Overseer Spinning, 
Hermitage Mill, Camden, 8. C. 

Barrett, J. J.. Weaver, Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C. 

Becknell, John, Arkwright 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Becknell, W. W., Sapt., Arkwright 


Mills, 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 


WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT_& CO. 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, ; 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of. Speeders, 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


and automatic. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataleg cn Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 
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Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bost, R. A. Cramerton, N. C. 

Boyd, H. H., Supt., Chadwick-Hos- 
kins, Charlotte, N. C. 

Brigman, C. C., Supt. Lancaster 
Cotton Mills No. 2, Lancaster, 5. ©. 

Broadnax, J. B., Overseer Spinning, 
Fort Mill Mfg. Go., Fort Mill, 8. C. 

Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Clifton, 3S. C. 

Bryant, E. F., Overseer, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. 

Buff, John T., Spinner, American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Burnett, B. B., Spinner, Henrietta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Burnham, W. H., Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Burnett, Roy, Night Overseer, Flor- 
ence Mills, Forest City,, N. ©. 

Caldwell, John W., Night Spinner, 
Adrian Mill, St. Molly, N. C. 

Carpenter, D. O., Spinner, Thrift 
Mfg. Go., Paw Creek, N. U. 

Carter, A. B., Gastomia, N. U. 
Cashion, L. L., Second Hand, Cra- 
merton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Chester, P. A., Gastonia, N. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Colbert, H. H., Spinner, Con. Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Compton, R. J., Overseer, Arkwright 
Mill, Spartanburg, 3S. C. 

Covington, T. B., Wade Mig. 
Wadesboro, N. C. 

Crenshaw, D. N., Supt., Boger & 
Crawford Spinning Mill, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 

Creswell, W. T., O-Carding and 
Spinning, Cascade Mill, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 

Crolley, 8. L., Supt., Hermitage Mill, 
Camden, 3S. C. 

Culpepper, O. G., Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. ©. 

Dalton, R. L, Southern Agent, Whit- 
in Machine Works, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Davis, Rogers W., Agent, Saco-Low- 
ell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Desmond, 8. P. V., Salesman, Caro- 
lina Specialty Go., Charlotte, N. C. 

Digby, T. J., Jr., Salesman, Balti- 
more Belting Co., Greer, 8. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt. A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. UC. 

Duncan, W. B., Spinner, Acme Spin- 
ning Co., Belmont, N. C. , 

Edwards, J. O., Supt., Icemorlee 
Mills, Monroe, N.C. 

Edwards, I. K., O-Carding, Henri- 
étta Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Ensor, Milton, Supt., American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Escott, Albert, Real Estate Dealer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Escott, G. S.,-American Wool & Cot- 

ton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Ewing, M. CC. O-Spinning, A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Fagan, J. H. O-Spinning, Myers 
Mill, Ine., Gastonia, N. C. 

Failor, Walter M., Salesman, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Fisher, A. L.. Carder, Gon. Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Gibson, L. B., Supt., Fairmont Mfg. 
Co., Fairmont, C. 

Grant, R. T.. Sou. Mer., United 
Products Co., Charlotte, 

Harris, Carl W..,: Asst. Supt., Inman 
Mills, Inman, 8S. C. 


Harris, R. F., Supt. Lowell Mill, 
Lowell, N. CG. 


Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep., Akron 
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Belting Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Hastings, A. M., Asst. Supt., Thrift 
Mfe. Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 

Herd, R. W., O-Spinning, Dunean 
Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Higgins, R. H., Overseer, Cascade 
Mill, Mooresville, N. C. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hooks, J. C., O-Spinning, Hoskins 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hooper, L. G., Supt., Johnston Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard, M. W., Jr., Engineer, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Howard, Percy H., Fuller Brush Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Jackson, Frederick, Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jolly, A. A. Manville-Jencks UCo., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Jones, A. V., O-Spinning, Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 

Kennedy, W. A., Mfg. Agent, Root 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Kimball, Irving D., Sou. Mgr., Parks, 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lanier, D. F., Supt., Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Lever, C. L., Spinner, Shelby Cotton 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Lovelace, F. R., Spinner, Globe Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Lyda, O. J., O-Carding, Myers Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

McCall, Marvin, Jr.. Whitney Mfg. 
Co., Whitney, 5. C. 

McCraney, J. A., O-Spinning, Ice- 
moriee Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

Maner, G. A., Second Hand Spinning, 
Randolph Mills, Franklinville, 
N. C. 

Maples, H. M., Spinner, Wade Mfg. 
Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 

Massagee, M. T., O-Spinning, Adrian 
Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Matthews, H. E., Morse Chain Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Moore, W. M., Branch Mgr., Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. u. 

Moore, Wm. M., Supt., Globe Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 5. C. 

Moreland, R. C., O-Spinning, White 
Oak Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 

Murphy, P. P., Supt., Peerless Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, N. C., 

Patterson, M. L., Overseer Carding 
Spinning, Gon. Textile Corp., Shel- 
by, N. 

Pearse, G. W., Office Sec., Whitim 
Machine Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Peaseley, Chas. D., Rep., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte,, N. C. 
Perry, Hext M., Salesman, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Philip, R. W., Associate Editor, Cot- 

ton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Potter, E. M., Dist. Mer. S. K. F. 
Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 

Power, 8S. R., Supt., Broad River 
Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C. 

Presswood, J. R. Night Spinner, 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Pritchett, F. A., Morse Chain Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Putman, W. B., Supt., Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Cherryville, N. G. 

Quillan, D. J., Overseer Spinning, 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8. C. 

Quinn, P. T., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Randall, W. L., Spinner, Carlton 
Yarn Mill, Cherryville, N. C. 

Ray, Geo. W., Spinner, Brookford 
Mill, Brookford, N. C. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


_.. Superintendent 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical P-inting Experience 
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They came to us 
in the beginning 


OuR clients, the Cascade Mills, Inc., of 
Mooresville, N. C., created ideal condi- 
tions for a satisfactory engineering 
service by asking us to co-operate with 
them from the very beginning of their 
enterprise. 


Help establish a textile business— 
that was their order. 


An old yarn mill at Mooresville was 
purchased and under our guidance it 
was converted to fit the needs of a fine 
goods mill. The new management got 
off to a flying start. The demand for 
their product was such that day and 
night production was necessary almost 
from the very beginning. 

This is just one example of Lock- 
wood-Greene service. Intimate knowl- 
edge of business and management, plus 
the accumulated technical experience 
of more than ninety years of industrial 
pioneering, enables us to deliver plants 
that are sound both commercially and 
technically. In this one organization 
are combined the matured judgment of 
the manufacturer and the business 
man, as well as the architect and the 
engineer. 

Our representative will be glad to 
discuss with you the details of your 
special problem. No project is too 
large or too small to receive thorough 
attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


American Association 
Program 


The following program has been 
issued for the convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, New Orleans, April 10- 
li: 

Friday, April 10—10 A. M. 

Convention called to 
President A. W. McLellan. 

Invocation. 


Address of Welcome—Col. Frank 
B. Hayne, President, New. Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. 

Response—Thomas H. Rennie, Pell 
City, Ala., former President, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Announcement of Committees: 

a) Nominations — Augustus W. 
Smith, of South Carolina, Chairman: 
(veo. S. Harris, of Georgia: W_/A. 
Erwin, Jr., of North Carolina. 

President's Annual Address — A. 
W. McLellan, of New Orleans, La. 

Address—Hon. James A. Emery, 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, April 10—3 P. M. 


Address—“A Better Grade and 
Staple of Cotton May Be Grown in 
the South’—Hon. John M. Parker, 
former Governor of Louisiana. 

Address—"“The Problem of Distri- 
bution as Properly Solved by Co- 
operation’—W. M. Garrard, General 
Manager, Staple Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association, Greenwood, Miss. 

Address — “The South and the 
Tariff’—Hon. John H. Kirby, Presi- 
dent’ Southern Tariff 
Houston, Tex. 

Friday, April 10—7 P. M. 

Banquet Hall, The Roosevelt. 
Annual Banquet. 
Toastmaster—Presiden|! 

Lellan. 

“Interdependence of Agriculture 
and Manufacture in Industry.” 

Speakers: Hon. Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, Des Moines, lowa, former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Editor, Suc- 
cessful Farming: Stuart W. Cramer, 
Joint President, National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, 
Cramerton, N. C. 

Saturday, April 11—10 A. M. 
Business meeting. 
Convention called to 

President A. W. McLellan. 

Annual Report of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, Winston D. Adams, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Annual Report on the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers—Stuart W. Cramer, Joint 
Chairman. 

Reports of Committees: 

a) National Committee 
W. Cramer, Chairman. 

b) Traffic Committee—Capt. Elli- 
son A. Smyth, Flat Rock, N. C.,, 
Chairman; Geo. W. Forrester, At- 
lanta, Ga., Traffic Manager. 

‘¢) Resolutions—Arthur M. Dixon, 
Gastonia, N. C., Chairman. 

d) Nominations — Augustus W. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C., Chairman. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of President's Medal 
—Capt. Ellison A. Smyth. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 


order by 


A. W. Mc- 


order by 


— Stuart 


Association, 
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Cotton Consumption For 
February Lower 


Washington, March 14. — Cotton 
consumed during February amount- 
ed to 550,132 bales of lint and 50,598 
of linters, compared with 589,725 of 
linters, compared with 589,725 of 
lint and 51,800 of linters in January 
this year and 508,677 of lint and 
41,683 of linters im February last 
year, the Census Bureau today an- 
nounced. 

Cotton on hand February 28 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 1,- 
546,210 bales of lint and 149,292 of 
linters, compared with 1,433,814 of 
lint and 137,634 of linters January 
31 this year, and 1,583,439 of lint 
and 123,186 of linters February 28 
last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 3,075,140 bales of lint and 
69,661 of linters, compared with 
3,863,475 of lint and 58,290 of linters 
January 31 this year and 2,497,075 
of lint and 86,993 of linters Febru- 
ary 28 last year. 

Imports during February totalled 
59,984 bales, compared with 54,822 
in January this year and 48,602 in 
February last year. 

Exports during February totalled 
81,838 bales, including 19,800 bales 
of linters, compared with 1,076,075 
including 24,214 of linters in Janu- 
ary this year, and 482,146 including 
12.275 of linters in February last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
February numbered 33,277,189 com- 
pared with 33,180,758 in January this 
year and 32,710,622 in February last 
vear. 

Statistics for 
States follow: 

Cotton consumed during February 
lotalled 372,524 bales, compared 
with 403,562 in January this year 
and 349,902 in February last year. 

Cotton on hand February 28 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 914,- 
801 bales, compared with 866,755 
January 31 of this year, and 946,245 
February 28 last year. 

In public storage and al com- 
presses 2,751,915 bales, compared 
with 3,585,413 January 31 this year 
and 2,585,443 January 31 this year 
and 2,205,587 February 28 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
February numbered 16,995,783 com- 
pared with 16,965,378 in January 
this year and 16,298,424 in February 
last year. 


eotton growing 


Textiles Fairly Active 


Washington, March 12.—Buying of 
textile products was fairly active 
during January and February, mar- 
kets on the whole continued rather 
strong, and production ‘was increas- 
ed or maintained at relatively high 
levels, according to a general sum- 
mary of the activities of the textile 
industries, as contained in the 
March issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 

“Demand for cotton goods,” the 
summary states, “has been well 


maintained, and although orders in 
general use probably not as numer- 
ous as they were a few weeks ago, 
buying of certain constructions of 
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print cloths and finished goods. has 
heen rather active. Prices have re- 
mained without significant changes 
for several weeks; the Fairchild 
index of cotton goods prices has 
fluctuated within a narrow range 
around 15.65 since November 22. 

“The cotton yarn market, on the 
other hand, has weakened some- 
what since the first of the year, and 
the Fairchild Yarn Index has fallen 
from 44.44 in the first week of Jan- 
uary, to 42.44 for the week ending 
February 21. 

“Early in February the American 
Woolen Company opened its fall 
lines of men’s wear at an average 
advance over last year’s price of 
6.6 per cent on 50 staple suitings. 


Increases in woolens were greater 


than in worsteds. Buying since the 
openings has in general been only 
fairly active, but woolens continued 
to be more popular than worsteds. 

“The raw wool market has been 
weaker since the first of the year, 
and prices throughout the world 
have declined. Fairchild’s Index of 
Domestic and Raw Wool Prices fell 
from 144,976 in the week of Janu- 
ary 24, the highest figure since 1920, 
to 140,590 in the week of February 
21. 

“Marked improvments was noted 
in the silk industry during January 
and February—buying increased 
considerably, productive operations 
were enlarged, and prices rose. 

“Demand for knit goods has been 
fairly strong since the first of the 
vear. Orders have increased and 
production sehedules have been 
somewhat enlarged. Production of 
practically all classes of hosiery in- 
creased in December and was much 
greater than a year earlier. 


Ferguson Gear Company Service. 

The Ferguson Gear Company, of 
Gastonia, recently handled a _ mill 
order of gears in unusually fast 
time. <An official of the company 
stated that the Minneola Manufac- 
turing Co., of Gibsonville, N. C, 
were in need of two hundred motor 
driven pinions to start their looms 
which had already been delayed a 
considerable length of time. The 
mill called the Ferguson Gear Com- 
pany, over long distance ‘phone, 
giving them dimensions of the pin- 
ions. 

The pinions were delivered to the 
express company just 48 hours 
after receipt of the order and much 
Valuable time saved. 

As recently reported, the Fergu- 
son Gear Company, is equipped to 
manufacture large or small lots of 
gears of any time, including loom 
motor pinions in the larger type. 


Camparative Yarn Tables. 


The Fales & Jenks Machine Com- 
pany, of Pawtucket, R. L, has just 
published a very valuable booklet 
showing comparative yarn tables. 
Because of the growing tendency 
to use different kinds of yarns in 
the manufacture of many kinds of 
fabrics, there has arisen a demand 
for a complete set of comparative 
yarn tables. Fales & Jenks have 
collected definite and practical in- 
formation on this subject and the 
booklet will be found extremely 
valuable. The various sizes of yarn 
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in cotton, wool worsted, linen, silk, 
hemp and jute are set forth and 
their various equivalents are 680 
tabulated to be easily understood 
even by those having little experi- 
ence in numbering yarn. 

Copies of the book may be had 
by addressing Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Company, Pawtucket, R. L. 


British Cotton Men Join in Approv- 
ing Standards Sets. 

Washington.—Delegates from Eu- 
ropean cotton exchanges, assisted 
by representatives of the domestic 
industry, working in co-operation 
with Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials, completed examination of 
the 40 white universal cotton stand- 
ards sets. 

Following completion of the work, 
certificates were signed, addressed 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, no- 
tifying him that the prepared copies 
had been approved. The approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture will 
wind up the work, so far as the 
white sets are coneerned. Twenty- 
eight of the colored sets were also 
examined, and it is expected that 
the remaining 12 will be officially 
disposed of soon. 

While their associations. are not 
parties to the agreement, E. R. 
Frimston, of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange, and Joseph Wild, of the 
Federation of Master Spinners’ As- 
sociation, affixed their signatures to 
the secretary, which is a point in 
favor of the adoption of the stand- 
ards by British interests in the near 
future. 


Care of Cotton Twine and Loom 
Harnesses. 

The Garland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has just issued a very use- 
ful and practical book on “The Care 
af Cotton Twine Loom Harnesses.” 
In presenting the book, the com- 


pany states that in experience of . 


40 years in the making of harness 
they have found that cotton twine 
harness sometimes fails to produce 
the satisfactory results because 
they are not properly cared for 
in the mill. The book is issued for 
the purpose of suggesting how -to 
properly care for the harnesses 
when out of the loom and when in 
operation. 

The book contains 54 pages and 
47 illustrations. It thoroughly 
covers the subject in a practical 
and easily understood manner and 
will doubtless prove of great value 
to weave mills generally. Copies 
of the book may be had by addres- 
sing the Garland Manufacturing 
Company, Saco, Maine. 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


STRENGTH 


€ 


Lapew Leather Belting 
has the built-in, tanned-in 
strength necessary to stand 
up on difficult drives. 


Every Ladew belt has 
behind it the honest skill 
gained by making good belts 
since 1835. ‘Their super- 
strong leather is the result 
of this long experience in 
selection of hides, tanning 
and currying. 


It assures a uniform 
quality in Ladew belts that 
equips them to give trouble- 
free service throughout 
your plant. They have the 
strength to do their work 
well, the pliable toughness 
that means long life. And 
this brings real belting 
economy. 


ADEW=~ 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Giien Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 


Page Page 
—A— 
American Laundry Machinery 44 Lane. W. T. & Bros 
American Moistening Co. . OR 86 
American Trust Co. Lestershire Spool & Mfc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Lockwood. Gre ene & ‘Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
1 Mathieson Alkali Works 
larber Mfg. Co. Merrow Machine Co. 32 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. . SMe Metallic Drawing Roll Co. .. 41 
Brown, David Co. __... Mississipni Cotton 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 15 Morse Chain Co. diiiniun Te 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
atlin & oO. 37 National Ring Trav eler Co. 87 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. —  Newburger Cotton Co. one 85 
Chicago Re ‘Iting Co. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 20 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. . _— North Carolina Cotton -_-. ‘ . 34 
Coeker Machine & Foundry Co. ~ Norwood Engineering Co. -........... 
Collins Bros. Mac ants 
Corn Products’ Re ae te eng i Page Fence & Wire Products Assn.. 21 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 23 Paige, Schoolfield & Co. $i 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. — Parker, W alter L. Co. 
Crump, F. M. & Co. 35 Parks-Cramer Co. - ee A 
Curran & Barry 36 Paulson, Linkroum & Co. - 
Curtis & Marble Co. Penick & Ford, Ltd. — 
Cyclone Fence Co. __...._. Perkins, B. F. & Sons . > 
nil 
Dan Gear Co. Reeves Bros... Inc. 36 
Dery Ring Traveler Republic Chemical Co. _. 
JaVvicson, JOB. 1. Co. 39 R. I. Warp Stop Equipment ‘Co. 24 
Diamond State Fibre Rice Dobby Chain Co. 25 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. _....... 36 Ridley Watts & Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph -....-.....-- Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.. — 
Dixon Lubricating ‘Saddle Rogers Fibre Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. Saco-Lowell Shops 
Oak Belting Co. --- 20 Sanders, Smith & Co. 33 
DuPont de Nemours, & Go. — Scott’ Henry’ Co. 
Scott, enry L. o. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. . Se ellers, Wm. & Co. eae 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Entwistie, T. C. Siggers & Siggers _. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. § K. F. Industries 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. — Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Farish Co. Sonoco Products 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. _.... — Southern Distributing Co. diiniae: 
Ferguson Gear Co. _... Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. és 
Fournier & Lemoine —................ — Stafford Co. eee 
Franklin Process Co. Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Gates Lumber Co. ___.. Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
General Electric Co. .. _..... Terrell Machine Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Textile Mill Supply Co. 
oinurs macnine _ 
Hepworth, Jno. W. ‘a Co. i Tripod Paint Co. $2 
H. & B. American Machine Co.- 13 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. — United Chemical Products Co. = 
Hollingsworth, Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Hart Products Corp. S. Ring Traveler Co. ---- 38 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. _. Universal Winding . 31 
Howard-Hickory Co. tor Well Co._.. 
Washburn Printing (0. - 
—_—JI— Wellington, Sears & Co. 36 
Jackson, Hill & Co. a Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co... _ 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co. Whitin Machine Works 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 19 
Jordan Mfg. Co. Williams, J. H. Co. 
—K— Wilts Veneer Co. 25 
Kaumagraph Co. Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Keever Starch Co. _ Woods, T. B. Sons Co. . 44 
Klauder-Weldon Dy reing Machine Co._ 31 Woodward, Baldwin & Co. . 86 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
sciusting Saddles. the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Spinners’ Meeting in 
Charlotte 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Reed, Claud C., 
Peerless Mill, 
Reynolds, J. 
Johnston 

N. C. 
Richie, A. P., Supt., Dixon Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Roberts, H. K., Salisbury, N. C. 
Robinson, E. C., Overseer, Cramer- 
ton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C. 
Rollins, F. C., Carding-Spinning, 

Eastside Mill, Shelby, N. C. 
Russell, Geo. C., Supt., The Ran- 
dolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 
Slaughter, G. G., Charlotte Leather 


Overseer Spinning, 
Lowell, N. C. 

W., Overseer Spinning, 
Mfg. Co., N. Charlotte, 


Belting Co., Charlotte, N. CG. 
Sloan, 8S. M. Sou. Rep. American 


Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

smith, J. Carolina Brush 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Smith, J. M., Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Solona, J. L., Textile Student, Myers 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Stimson, S. C., Salesman, Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stroud, J. S. Supt.. Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Taylor, L.. E., National Ring Travel- 
er Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

T alae W. C., Salesman, 
J. Lubricant Co., 

Thomason, F. 


Greensboro, N. 
L., Salesman, N. Y. & 


N. J. Lubricant Co. Greenville, 
>. &. 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agent, N. Y. 
Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 
N. CG. 

Todd, F. C., Supt., Ruby Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Waldron, H. J., Dist. Sales Mer., E. 
F. Houghton Co. Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Walker, H. C., Overseer 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Watkins, Miss Miriam, Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ware, H. D.,, Second Hand Spinning, 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 
White, C. G., Carding and Spinning, 
Dover Mill, Shelby, N. C. 
Wikle, J. R. Mer. Con. 

Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Williams, W. N., Supt. Lincoln and 
Laboratory Cotton Mills, Linecoln- 
ton, N. C. 

Williams, Smith, Mgr. Sales Dept., 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Williams, WwW. Overseer, Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Winget, H. G., Supt... Winget & Vic- 
Lory Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Wooten, C. C., Carder, Lowell Mill 
No. 2, Lowell, N. C. 

Young, Charles A. Rutherfordton, 
N. C. 

Young, A. W., Supt., Grace and Cleg- 
horn Mills, N. 


, Smyre Mfg. 


Textile 


Growing Seercity of Desirable 
Cotton. 


Cotton, especially staple cotton, is 
rel all over the belt,” comment 
Rucker & Co. “The ever-increasing 
basis is conclusive proof of the fact 
that supplies in the interior are 
visibly diminishing. The spot sit- 
uation is the strongest we have 
known for many years, as those of 
our mills which have not obtained 
heir requirements while the ob- 
aining was good have found out to 
their sorrow. 


Thursday, March 19, 1925. 


“It is too early to commence on 
new crop probabilities. Suffice it 
to say that the continued absence 
of soaking rains in the Southwest 
is slowly beginning to attract the 
attention of the trade. Rains may 
yet come timely, and we hope they 
will soon occur in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Conditions east of the river 
are satisfactory; there is a good 
season in the ground, but sales of 
fertilizer, so far, are greatly below 
last year’s total. Viewing the sit- 
uation from all angles we must ad- 
mit that we can see no influences 
that could cause more than smal! 
and temporary setbacks in the cot- 
ton market, but we see many rea- 
sons for a further sound and, we 
hope, unspectacular upward move- 
ment in the prices for cotton and 
cotton goods.” 


Clinchfield Manufacturing Co. 
Marion, N. C. 


66,000 spinning spindles; 


1,600 looms. 


T. H. Henderson Supt. 
Boyee Sprinkle Carder 
Joe F. Miller _. Spinner 
O. Wylie Weaver 


R. G, Woody Cloth Room 
Frank W. Glenn, Jr.__Cotton Grader 
Cc. W. Wilson Master Mechanic 


Monarch Mill. 
Union, 8. C. 


78,528 spinning spindles; 1,825 looms. 


T. M. McNeill Supt. 
A. L. Stutts _ Carder 
J. H. Nichols _.Spinner 
J. M. Bates. Cloth Room 


J. EK. Haas Master Mechanic 


Excelsior Mills. 
s. C. 


780 spindles; 214 looms. 


Supt. 
W. T. Deason _Spimner 
W. R. Hill WO@aVEr 
W. R. Hill Cloth Room 
Dyer 


John Copen _Master Mechanic 


Cotton Price to Soar. 


With indications pointing to 20- 
cent cotton in the fall of 1925, many 
mills in the Piedmont section are 
now placing orders for delivery o! 
lint. Prominent cotton mill men 
are among those predicting higher 
prices for cotton—Greenville Daily 
News. 


Mill Earnings Smaller. 


Raleigh, N. C—Income tax re- 
turns made by the cotton mills in 
North Carolina to date are only 13 
per cent of what they were las! 
year at this time, it was stated by 
R. A. Doughton, State Commissione! 
of Revenue,’ indicating a deficiency 
in these returns of 87 per cent. 

“Of course,’ said Commissioner 
Doughton, “subsequent returns may 
bring the percentage up, but there 
is every indication that the falling 
off will be very marked.” 

Last year the State realized from 


cot'on mill income, said the com- 
missioner, between $600,000 and 
$700,000. 
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Use Cotton Linters for 
Production of Rayon 


Roanoke, Va.—Changes in the pro- 
cess of artificial silk manufacture 
will be introduced shortly by the 
Viscose Corporation in its plant 
here and at Marcus Hook and Lewis- 
town, Pa., it was announced today 
by H. C. Neren, superintendent of 
the Roanoke plant. Under the new 
process, pulp made from cotton lin- 
ters will replace wood pulp as the 
principal material of rayon the name 
by which artificial silk is now 
known. 


The change to cotton pulp consti- 
tutes a far-reaching departure in 
Viscose manufacturing. Experi- 
ments with cotton have been car- 
ried on for many years by the man- 
ufaeturers until now thev~ have 
reached the pomt where it is De- 
lived the material can be used to 
commercial advantage in a large 
way. To date their production of 
double-end “cotton silk” has been 
relatively small. 


Mr. Neren stated that the intro- 
duction of the new method would 
nol necessitate changes in_ the 
equipment of the plants nor an in- 
crease in the number of employes. 
The volume of output, he said, 
would not be increased. The use 
of cotton, the manufacturers say, 
will add greatly to the quality of the 
silk produced. 


The companys’ plant at Nitro, 
West Virginia, will be the source of 
supply for the other three plants. 
Here the cotton linters will be made 
into pulp which will then be sent 
fo the other mills in the form of 
sheets, bleached white. 

The first steps in the Viscose pro- 


duction of fiber by the _ cotton 
linter process were taken,at the 
Nitro plant, which is understood to 
have been supplying the “cotton 
silk” to the trade for about a year 
and one-half. 


The projected change in the Vis- 
cose company’s base for the manu- 
facture of rayon is looked upon with 
great interest in the local trade, 
where heretofore the Tubize Arti- 
ficial Silk Gompany of America has 
been the chief exponent of the cot- 
ton linters process among domestic 
manufacturers. The Tubize pro- 
cess, developed from that. originaied 
by Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, 
credited with being the discoverer 
of artificial si'k, has always used 
cotton linters base since the begin- 
ning of ils corporations in Europe 
in 1884. The company has been 
manufacturing in this country since 
1921. They use an acid in convert- 
ing the cotton into fiber, while it is 
understood that the Viscose com- 
pany continue to use the alkali 
process, simply changing the raw 
material but not the method of 
working it. 


_ Cotton linters form the base of 
Celanese, which the American Gellu- 
lose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. have recently begun 
to produce in this country. Gotton is 
also the raw material of cupra am- 
reonium fiber, which has been pro- 
duced in a small way here, but is 
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best known through the Bembery 
tram, produced in Germany, and 
eventually to be made in this coun- 
try, according to the plans of the im- 
porters. 

Notwithstanding the fact that col- 
ton linters formed the original base 
for artificial silk, Europe employs 
chiefly wood pulp today. This is 
the material used by Snia Viscose, 
of Italy, considered the second 
largest rayon unit in the world. 

It is pointed out In the local trade 
that cotton commends itself for two 
reasons to domestic producers. One 
is the abundant supply of raw ma- 
terial in this country, and the other 
the fact that cellular p!ant life, 
which is the basis of all artificial 
silk, is found in its purest and 
strongest form in cotton. 

Details of the recent working 
agreement effected between La Seta 
and the French Viscose Company, 
are now available here. By terms 
of the pact, Viscose assumes the 
technical direction of the Sela 
manufacturing processes, the capi- 
tal of the latter being imcreased 
from four to eight million farnes. 

In announcing the deal, La Seta 
directors admitted that for a long 
time they had been struggling with 
problems of techanical ski!l and 
that although the quality of their 
product had been considerably im- 
proved during 1924, still it lacked 
commercial prestige and so was at 
a distinct disadvantage in the con- 
test with its competitors. 

The pact with Viscose is designed 
to solve these problmes. 

A project for the manufacture of 
artificial silk and its derivatives, 
contemplated for the past six or 
seven months at Colmar, France, 
has finally been put through under 
the title, “Soie Artificielle A!sace,” 
The ecapitalization is 50,000,000 
franes, issued in shares of 1,000 
frances each, par value. 

The officers of the new concern 
are: Paul Schlumberger, of Mul- 
house; George Herrenschmidt, of 
Strasbourg; Jules Schaller, of Paris: 
Alferd Bernheim, of Paris: Edouard 
Gillet, of Lyon, and Ernest Carnot 
of Paris. 


Waste Exchange To Have Banquet. 


The Southern Cotton Waste Ex- 
change, composed of dealers in cot- 
ton waste in this territory, with 
headquarters here, had a banque! 
Tuesday night at the Hote! Charlotte 
at 8 o'clock. 

The exchange was formed late 
last summer for the purpose of 
bringing dealers in cotton waste into 
contact with each other for the mu- 
tual betterment and for exchange of 
opinion and information about the 
cotton waste trade. Charlotte is said 
to be the center of the most active 
trade in cotton waste of any South- 
ern city except Atlanta and Bum- 
ingham. Numbers of exchanzes 
have come into existence here dur- 
ing the past few years. 

William Deininger, president of 
the New England Waste Company 
is president of the exchange at 
present. Dexter Charak is secretery 
and treasurer, W. A. Belk, Jr., is 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


and 


GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERINE 
ANIMAOATD 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |\Weaving”’ 


GLYCERINE 
ANINAQATD 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


_GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


How long? 


should a dyeing, bleaching or scouring machine be in 
economical operation to yield a good return on the 
investment? 

There are plenty of Klauder-Weldon machines still 
taking “loads” after thirty years, and quite a num- 
ber operating efficiently after almost half a cen- 
tury’s active service. 

We'll be glad to give details, or to send a represen- 
tative at your request to discuss your present or 
future dyeing machine requirements with you. 


Special Construction When Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CoO. 


Originators, Pioneers and Leaders 
BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. 1. 
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ADE- MMAR 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut '% in., % in., 1% in., and 
1! in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 

DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 

MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 

ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 

MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
Bradle 
sir 7 Write for Samples 


Cuts & in. Letters A. a BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 


4 Lines—Any Length} 105 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 


Bradiley’s 
Two-in-One 
Stencil 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


MODEL J 


MERROWIN 


Established 1838 : 


FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexceelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cenn 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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Dyeing Celanese Silk 


Extracts from an address by G. H. Ellis at Nottingham University College, 
England. 


ATTEMPTS were originally made 

to produce artificial yarns, bul 
they did not seem to have progress- 
ed beyond experimental stages gen- 
erally, these early fibres being 
considerably different those 
produced by the Dreyfus process, 
which was responsible for the pres- 
ent-day Celanese. The difference 
showed itself chiefly in the degree 
if impermeability. The earlier ace- 
tates were no doubt somewhal dif- 
ferent, chemically, from the pres- 
ent Celanese, as it must be remem- 
bered that acetyl value gave merely 
an average figure which might 
mean a mixture of acetates of dif- 
ferent individual values. However, 
not only constitution but physical 
modifications played a big part in 
this question of permeability; for 
exainple, spinning methods, Various 
of whieh had been proposed and 
tried. Although, in comparison 
with other textile fibres, the present 
Celanese is relatively imperable, it 
was much less so than in the case 
of these early fibres. That was 
evidenced by the early dyeing trials, 
where apparent difficulty was met 
in getting basic colors to dye the 
acetate easily, and, instead of being 
applied simply from aqueous solu- 
Lion, as was and is done in the case 
of Celanese, aqueous alcoholic baths 
were used, or other means of ob- 
taining drastic swelling, such as the 
use of aniline. 


Mr. Ellis pointed out that this 
physical difference from other tex- 
tile fibres reflects, of course; chiefly 
in the matter of moisture absor- 
bency, but, in addition, Celanese 
had one or two other characteris- 
lics—namely, low conductivity and 
different optical properties. As a 
result of the former two factors, it 
could be claimed that garments 
made from Celanese were relatively 
cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter. Further, the yarns are meet- 
ing with extensive use in the elect- 
trical industries for insulating pur- 
poses. The cellulose acetate repre- 
sented by Celanese is a very stable 
fibre as shown by long ageing tests, 
this obviously being a considerable 
advantage for textile purposes. 
Furthermore, the tensile strengths 
of the yarns, particularly when wet 
had been increased, and this, to- 
gether with a considerable elastic- 
ity, rendered is possible to process 
with facility as required in_ the 
various operations of weaving, knit- 
ting, machine dyeing, ete. Chemi- 
cally, cellulose acetate might, in 
plain terms, be considered more 
acidic than cellulose itself. It might, 
in faet, be taken as the first acidic 
textile fibre, this being illustrated 
by its strong attraction for bases, 
which naturally, if sufficiently 
strong or alkaline, decomposed it 
with regeneration of hydrated cell- 
ulose. This reaction towards bases 
extended, as was well known, to 
organic compounds, but as many 
organic bases had a mutual solvent 
action upon cellulose-acetate, with- 
out involving its hydrolosis, it was 


difficult to determine what was 
chemical or electrical combination 
and what was merely physical solu- 
Lion. 


In connection with earliest at- 
tempts at dyeing, it was shown 
that when the  cellulose-acetate 
fibre was swollen the basic colors 
would dye substantively. It was also 
discovered that the fibres absorbed 
substantively amino compounds, 
such as aniline, diansidine, and so 
on, and the azoic method was pro- 
pounded, there being beyond these 
items little information available. 
When Spondon silk, as it was then 
called, first appeared on the market 
the early efforts at dyeing revealed 
that the dyer was presented with 
a new problem, and one which in 
these first attempts seemed an in- 
explicable one. Naturally, he at- 
tempted to use his ordinary dye- 
stuffs for artificial yarns, that was 
to. say chiefly direct cotton colors, 
which gave bewildering results. 
For example, many of the colors 
gave no coloration at all, or only 
a slight staining, many blacks giv- 
ing full gold shades. 

Contemparaneously, in Switzer- 
land and England, two _ general 
methods were evolved for commer- 
cial dyeing in these early days. In 
England the method of saponifica- 
tion or hydrolyis was elaborated, 
whilst in Switzerland the dyeing 
was done with simple basic colors 
without mordants, using 
salts for heavier shades as, for ex- 
ample, manesium chloride. On the 
Continent the general fastness re- 
quirements were not so high as 
those in England, and consequently 
there was not the severity of criti- 
cism against the basic colors, which 
had ultimately to be levelled. In 
England the method was not en- 
tirely logical in that it embodied a 
modification of the fibre to suit the 
dyestuffs instead of the reverse, 
this process being now extinct. In 
relation to theories of dyeing, the 
properties of basic colors generally 
were very interesting, Mr. Ellis ob- 
served, since many colors which are 
hopelessly loose to light on tanned 
cotton are much faster on Celanese, 
examples of these being malachite 
green and magenta. The reverse 
in other cases held good, as, for 
instance, with methylene blues and 
most thiazine colors of that nature. 

For certain very brilliant effects, 
where such brilliancy is preferable 
even though fastness be sacrificed 
he pointed out that the use of one 
or two basic colors might persist 
to a limited extent, which, however, 
was not likely to be great in view 
of the brillhancy of those colors 
which had superseded them. In ad- 
dition to the employment of basic 
colors proper there was some dye- 
ing done with azo colors of relative- 
ly low acidic character, such as of 
the mentanil yellow and azo yellow 
type, and with socalled alizarine 
oranges and the methachrome col- 
ors. One or two gallocyanine col- 
ors, such as modern violet or prune 
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cre type, were also applied very 
nilarly to the basic colors, and, 
.e some of the methachrome col- 
-s, were amenable to a process of 
ter-chroming, which rendered 
em considerably faster. The 
othod of development, after dia- 
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addressed a large gathering of the 
representative manufacturers here 
this week. 

Mr. Law said that this section is 
enjoying the greatest wave of pros- 
perity it has ever known. “The 
eyes of the nation are on the South, 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


tfisation, of simple amino com- and the whole of the Palmetto State 

junds also met with considerabe’ is watching Spartanburg, which is HBADS 
»plication setting the stride for a march of ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
Primary and secondary colors progress. What is the nation doing 


ere easy to get, but tertiary col- 
-s and “mode” shades in general 
ery difficult. The lecturer here 
toiled one or two of the earlier 
vpes of receipes for Celanese, these 
vell illustrated the difficulties of 
iveing by the old methods. The 
voie methods cold, therefore, be 
tated to have met with consider- 
ly application for standard shades 
{ reds, oranges and yellows, but 
‘he application was very limited. 
fhe formation of synthetic eolors 
n the fibre by the azoic method 
however, gave many interesting ob- 
--rvations: for example, fastness to 
ight was very largely regulated by 
‘he second component or developer, 
‘he first component or base being 
relatively much less important. 
Having dealt in strikingly inter- 


certainly lay in the synthesis of 
colors, especially for cellulose ace- 
fate. The outstanding principles 
were that they would of necessity 
have to be molecularly simple, gen- 
erally basie in nature, but certainly 
not stronly acidic or salt forming. 
‘he first unfortunate logical con- 
clusion then to be drawn was that 
such colors would mostly be insolu- 
ble in water. Therefore special 
inethods of applyimg insoluble col- 
coring matters had to be devised. 
One of these, proposed by Professor 


with its enormous wealth? We 
spent only last week $1,000,000 of it 
for chewing gum. America’s small- 
est vice. Yes, spending it and wast- 
ing it. This world has gone auto 
crazy. Thas reckless spending of 
money is not confined to the 
wealthy class, but to the poor as 
well.” 


New Extra Dust Seal for 
Hanger Box and Pillow 
Blocks 


Under conditions where there is 
an unusually large amount of dirt, 
or water, such as exist in cement 
mills, certain places in the textile 
plant, grinding rooms, mines or 
wood-working plants, the Fafnir 


esting terms with many other Bearing Company offers the new 

-cientifie aspects of the matter, Mr. @Xtra dust seal shown in the ac- BOSTON. MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
Kilis observed that consideration of Companying cut. This seal is fur- MaIN OFFice AND FACTORY: 
ll these early attempts showed ished with hanger boxes and single ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 
‘hat the selution of the problem double pillow blocks at only a 


slight increase of price over the 
standard application. 

The design as illustrated is prac- 
tically self-explanatory. “The extra 
seal is merely an extension on the 
self-locking collar, enclosing the 
end of the box and fitting over the 


(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|\NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Stee] | BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 


BY C 
f TRADE MARK \ 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CBRAS- L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


\. G. Green, involved conversion ‘ » 
info the now familiar “Ionamine” Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
lorm. In the meantime, there had 


also been conceived the possibility 
of achieving physical or colloidal 
sOlubilisation, or dispersion, of 
such water insoluble coloring mat- 
ters. Since many colors answering 
Lo these principles would be oil 
soluble, considerable promise seem- 
ed to lie in the possibility of the 
use of sulphoricinoleie acid, which 
had the properities of an oil but yet 
had miscibility with water, and in 
the form of its alkali salts was a 
very prowerful protective colloid 
il aqueous dispersion systems. He 
pointed out that the present range 
of 5.A.R. colors is the result of the 
realization of ths conception and of 
researches involving the special 
synthesis of many hundrers: and, 
lastly, of a severe selection from 
these, an important consideration 
Deing that many fabrics, which 
fended to show bars of different 
depths or colors whe dyed by other 


methods ,dyed quite level with S.A. 
R. colors. 


corners so as to keep the dirt from 
working down. The corners of the 
box are cut down and have a ridge 
so that the seal closes down around 
them snugly, the ridge stopping 
any dirt that 
Since this seal, of course, revolves 


with the collar and shaft, it tends 
to throw the dirt out by centrifu- 
absolutely 


gal force, making an 
dust-proof enclosure. 


As before mentioned, this enclos- 
ure is necessary only under excep- 
conditions, and in 
dust 
caps are found sufficient. But if 


tionally dirty 
most eases the pressed steel 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. 
gation. 


You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


might get around. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 


you have any places where you are 
having trouble with bearings on 
account of dirt, let Fafnir fix you 
up with a hanger box or pillow 
block having this extra dust seal. 
There is no reason for having bear- 
ings fail owing to dirty conditions, 
and such a condition is no excuse 


Law is Optimistic. 
Spartanburg, 8. C—John A. Law 
president of the Chesnee and Saxon 
“otton Mills, the Central National 
Bank and secretary and treasurer 
of the Blue Ridge Power Company, 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 


S. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Long Distance Phone 9993 


B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. T 


ARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE ——~ 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Griffin, Ga. 


Siauss Rectified Tallow. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 

Market Street, Charleston, 

Greenville, S. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 


Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


C. 


GC. Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
% Greenville, S. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, 
had 32 years experience 
proble ms 
mills. 


and have 
solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 


SYDNOR PUMP @& WELL CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


inc. 


Kw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 
P. O. BOX 341 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Demand for Closed Cars 
Aids Cloth Trade 
Mich. 


closed cars, 


Detroit, Increasing demand 
for among other things, 
is furnishing the textile industry of 
the country with a big and annually 
growing business. 

The largest user of upholstery 
materials is the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and figures which have just 
been given out by the company not 
only show how the closed car pop- 
ularity is growing, but also present 
an interesting picture of the great 
quantity of cloth used jn trimming 
automobile bodies. Ford production 
records disclose that in 1924 close to 
40 per cent of the company's pas- 
senger car output was closed: cars, 


which is a new high reeord. To 
trim these cars it took approxi- 
mately 3,680,000 vards of cloth, the 


equivalent of the entire annual out- 
put of ten mills of twenty-five looms 
each. 

Another thing, it required the 
fleece of more than.875,000 sheep te 
furnish sufficient wool for all this 
cloth, and an interesting feature in 
this connection is that within the 
last two years the price of wool, 
such as used in Ford upholstery, 
has more than doubled. However, 
manutacturing economies effected 
in other departments permitted the 
company to each year lower the 
price of the Ford closed cars to the 
purchaser. 

Buyers for the company start 
with the fleece, specifying in de- 
tail the exact kind of wool to be 
used. The quality most desirable 
was determined upon only after 
much experimental work and long 
and severe tests. As Ford ears are 
for the most part subjected to long 
and hard service, it is necessary to 
provide in the upholstery cloth not 
only pleasing and attractive appear- 
ance, but also unusual wearing 
qualities. 


Southern Exposition in 
May 


Gireenville, S. C.—W. G. Sirrine, 
president of the Southern Exposi- 
lion, announces the removal of the 
headquarters of the office to the 
Grand Central Palace. Mr. Sirrine 
will spend the greater part of his 
lime in New York between now and 
the opening of the Exposition on 
May tith. 

It is definitely stated that three 


floors of the Grand Central Palace 
have been allotted to the Southern 
States which have already applied 
for space, and it is probable that 
the fourth floor will also be secured. 

Most of the States will take their 
full allotments, Maryland leading 
with 7,000 feet. Louisiana has taken 
6.000 feet. 

Preparations for exhibits of 
resources, both natural and 
factured, are going on all over 
South, but there are some concerns 
which have not taken space who 
should take part in the Exposition, 
and these are requested to apply af 
once, 

New York is af 
und visitors will find the city most 
attractive. The Grand Central Pal- 
ace is the largest exposition build- 


the 
the 


its best in May 


Thursday, March 19, 1925. 


ing of its kind in America. It .- 
twelve stories high and covers nea: 
ly the entire block between Pa: 

and Lexington avenues and Fort, 
sixth and Forty-seventh streets 

is a fireproof structure, of ston 

concrete and steel, and designed e> 
clusively for exposition purposes. 

The International Exposition C: | 
of which F. W. Payne is preside: 
has charge of the arrangements f | 
the exposition. Mr. Payne was 
Greenville recently and express: | 
the opinion that the Southern E> - 
position will probably receive t! | 
largest patronage of nay indoor a - 
fair of its kind ever held in Ne 
York. He stated that we had r 
ceived more publicity than any e>- 
position he had known of, and th: | 
they were anticipating an atten 
ance of nearly a quarter of a mi 
lion people. 

The business and trades papers | | 
the country have been giving ti: 
Exposition a great amount of pu). 
licity. The Southern Society 
appointed seven of the most prom.- 
nent Southern residents in Ne 
York as a committee to arrange tl. 
exercises for the opening day. T!): 
Chamber of Commerce of the Sta‘ 
of New York has issued a form: 
invitation to Southern manufactu: 
and others to participate. Tl: 
Merchant's’ Association of New 
have taken an active part in making 


preparations and inviting exhib:- 
tors. 
The Southern Women’s Clubs 


the City of New York are also mak- 
ing arrangements to promote a large 
attendance. 

A great many textile corporation: 


in the Carolinas have already a) 
plied for space, but the manag: 
ment stated that they desire ever 


important textile concern in tli 
South to take part, and application- 
may be made directly to the Gra. 
Central Palace. 


National | Association 
Meeting 


Gen. H. M. Lord, director of tli: 
\'nited States budget, is to be tl» 
speaker alt the banquet to be he 
by the National Association of Co 
fon Manufacturers at the New W) 
lard Hotel in Washington on !!: 
evening of April 6 In connect! 
with its spring meeting in th! 
city. 

Secretary H. C. Meserve, who-: 
offices are in the Chamber of Con 
merce Building in Boston, also a! 
nounces that the speakers at tl: 
afternoon session on Monday, Ap! 
6, will be Dr. Julius Klein, direct: 
of the Bureau of Foreign and D: 
mestic Commerce; Dr. George 
Burgess, director of the Bureau 
Standards, and H. C, Taylor, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Ec: 
nomics, all of Washington. Aft t 
affernoon session, also the repo! > 
of Treasurer W. Irving Bullard, '' 
Boston, Secretary Meserve and tb 


of the committee on resolutions, a! 


the address of 
Boston, 
will be presented. The banquet th ‘' 
evening at 7 o'clock, at which Ge! - 
eral Lord will speak and Preside):' 
Butler will preside, will be the on ) 
other business session of the sprii+ 
meeting. 


Morgan Butler, 


president of the associatic 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending March 14, 1925. 
$ 1925. 1924. 1923. 


sible supply American... 4,022,000 2,405,000 2,393,000 
to sight during week 195,000 107,000 106,900 

ill takings during week 308,000 242,000 198,000 

takings since Aug. ist_ 9,890,000 8,174,000 9,147,000 

<ports during week... 207,000 86,000 67,000___. 

Government Reports. 

.creage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
indicated crop July 25_ 12,444,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
| dicated crop middle of July 
indicated crop end of 42,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middie of Aug... .£12,306,000 ........ 
indicated crop end of Aug... 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
indicated crop middie of Sept... 12,596,000 
indicated crop end of 12,499,000 11,015,000 10, 135,000 
indicated of Oct... 
indicated crop middle of 12,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov,_£§ 19, 193,000 

Carryover beginning of cotton year. 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 

September — 689,435 378,390 
Octo: 781,722 798,664 
March 332,168 318,210 
320,774 259 984 
lay 326,357 160,368 
Ine 230,979 214,851 
uly 211,633 171,469 
5,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

SASL LS 357 492 492 526 526 
ee 793 484 975 494 1,020 
530 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
1.814 532 2.049 579 2,133 

eecember 533 2.347 462 2.510 29 2.663 
2.924 577 3,088 610 3.273 
1995. 3,324 508 3,595 567 3,840 

arch 484 4,079 624 4 464 

lay 4i4 4,994 621 5,664 
une 350 5,341 542 6,203 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. { 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


% 320 Broadway 
: New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


i Cotton 


Goods 


New York.The cotton goods mar- 
kets were steady throughout the 
week and there was some advance 
in the price of colored goods, sheet- 
ings and bleached goods. Business 
in finer goods was more active and 
mills are well under order. Sheet- 
ings were in better demand and 
sales during the week called for 
delivery running six to eight weeks 
ahead. Sales of wide print cloths 
were large enough to take care of 
any stocks produced. The demand 
for lightweight sheetings and drills 
was large enough to prevent piling 
up of supplies. 

There has recently been a large 
future business in rayon crepes and 
(wills for converting purposes and 
wdditional business in wide goods 
for the automobile trades. In the 
linished lines, the best demand has 
heen for printed wash goods, rayon 
mixtures and novelties. Ginghams 
for early shipment have been ac- 
live. 

The market for print cloths and 
sheetings was somewhat quieter as 
the week ended. Some small sales 
of 38%-inch 64x60s for April deliv- 
ery were reported at 9% cents, but 
most of the mills asked 9% cents 


and could sell March delivery at 
that price. 
There was little change in the 


tire fabric market and only a small 
amount of new business was placed 
during the week. There was no 
change in the price basis, 53 cents 
being the nominal figure for carded 
peeler cords and 51 cents for square 
woven. 

The demand for duck was mod- 
erately active and some large orders 
for wide duck were placed. Single 
filling was in better demand than 
double filling. Numbered duck sold 
al 35 cents and 5 off and army duck 
al 54% cents for the good grades. 

There had been some fair recent 
business in some of the drill styles, 
but getting prices up has not been 
an easy matter, although, in a few 
instances, some small lots of nearby 
have brought one-quarter 
For 37-inch, 3.95 yard, 10% net was 
the market; 12% net for 37-inch, 
3.25 yard; 13% net for 37-inch, 3.00 
yard, with reprts of some at one- 
half; 37-inch, 2.75 yard, at 14% 
net, with some goods at one-half. 

Popularity of artificial silk mixed 
goods continues supreme. The arti- 
ficial silk filled crepes have proved 
one of the most desired of the new 
fabrics and there are reports of 
houses bringing out new goods of 
this character. Rayon novelties are 
generally reported to be moving 
well both in primary and secondary 
markets and the indications are 


higher. 


that will 
Season. 

Though the total sales for the | 
the Fall River eloth market fell f: 
below those of normal times, t! 
fact that some of the trading w: - 
done on a slightly better pri 
basis has created a somewhat be 
ter feeling as to the immediate f 
ture. The strength noted in [t!. 
cloth market and searcity of son 
constructions. Fine goods, to 
have been in fairly good deman 
as they have been in this mark. 
for several weeks. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chic: 
go, says in their weekly review 
trade: “Retailers’ commitments [ | 
dry goods for future delivery a. 
broadening with the near appro. | 
of spring. Road orders exceed co 
responding week of last year, bo’: 
in volume and number of orders 1 
ceived. In dress goods selling, nov: 
ties predominate. Textile manufa 
turing conditions remain unchan: 
ed. Buyers have been in the mark 
in larger numbers than during cc 
responding week of last year. C.. 
lections are improving.” 

Prices current in the 
markets: 

Print cloths 20 inch, 64x64s, 7°. 
cents; 64x60s, 736; 38% inch, 64x6.- 
10%: brown sheetings Southe 
standard 15%; denims 220s, 
cents: tickings 8 ounce, 26 cen - 
prints 9%; staple gingham i1'': 
dress gmhams, 18% to 21. 


continue good for ne» 


prima 


New Mill’s Product Arouses Inter: s'! 


One of the finest displays of n:- 
tive product in a long time in Moco’ 
county is in the show windows 
the Pinehurst Department Store 
Pinehurst, N. C. It consists of © 
large number of pieces of silk go: | 
woven at the new County Mo 
Mills at Hemp, which commen: ° 
operations about two months 4 
The quality of the new materia! | 
of high class, and the patterns | | 
Auch that they must appeal to | 
{¥minine taste, for they are in 
colors, and woven in extrem :' | 
dainty shapes and forms. Thee! | 
is of a satiny effect, the silk fil © 
showing on the surface, and | ' 
cotton texture running the long \ '' 
of the gogods, but concealed by | ' 
cover of the silk. The effect is |! 
of all silk weave, and is rich : 
justrous. 

These weaves are priced to -:: § 
about $1.45 a yard, comparing ° § 
cidedly favorably with silk go> 
from other sections, and they 
said to be absolutely fast in co ' 
to stand washing, and to give s | 
wear. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 
ket contmued to show some im- 
provement during the week. Buy- 
ing was fairly active and prices 
held at recent advances. The re- 
covery of lost ground in the cot- 
ton market was a helpful factor 
and the week closed with cprices 
being firmly held. With spinners 
declining to accept concessions and 
their prices held well in advance of 
market figures, there is every indi- 
cation of a higher and firmer mar- 
ket. Improvement in the demand 
for coton goods and knitted pro- 
ducts has brought about a much 
better call for yarns. Both knit- 
ting and underwear yarns were 
stronger and sales much more en- 
couraging. Knitting yarns contin- 
ued in somewhat better demand 
than weaving yarns, but there was 
a good demand for the latter from 
the plush trade. 


Combed yarns were higher than 
during the previous week, especial- 
ly in the two-plies. Single combed 
continued rather spotty at irregu- 
lar prices, with spinners holding 
well above published quotations. 
The mercerizing trades bought only 
for filling in purposes and mercer- 
ized yarns were somewhat less ac- 
live at th higher prices. 


Carded knitting yarns of the extra 
quality were in strong demand and 
a number of substantial sales were 
reported. Double carded yarns for 
prompt shipment were in strong 
demand, but most mills on these 
yarns are well sold ahead for two 
months are more buyers have found 
difficulty im getting prompt ship- 
ment. Dealers reported then they 
could sell double carded yarns fas- 
ter than they could receive ship- 
ments from mills. 

Quotations published in this mar- 
ket were as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s_._.40 a. 2-ply 26s...48 a49 
2-ply 10s_._.41 a... 2-ply 30s_._.50 a52 
2-ply 16s__.48%a44 2-ply 40s__60 a62 


2-ply 20s_..45 a46 
2-ply 24s__.47%a48 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


2-ply 50s_..66 a68 


8s_. 40 58 
to 12s__41 a42 408 ex.__._. 62 a63 
20s_........45 a45% Tinged Carpet— 
248 47%a.. Sand 4-ply 37 a28 
268s ....48 White Carpet— 
30s 60 abi 3 and 4-ply 39 a40 
57 


Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
6s, 1-ply..36 a. 12s, 2-ply_.39 a40 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply__.44%a45 
y an s, 2-ply..50 a__ 
3-ply_._..38 

Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and — 3. 4 and 5-ply— 


a lés 44 a. 

208 45 a. 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 


14s 43 50 
208 

10s 40 adi 47 «4... 
14s 42 a43 30s 50 au. 
16s 48 add 

Southern Frame Cones. 
18s_. 42%a. 30s tying in 47 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 a60 2-ply 50e8...85 
2-ply 20s_..58 a62 2-ply 60s...90 
2-ply 30s...65 a67 2-ply 70s...95 al 00 
2-ply 36s_._.68 a75 2-ply 80s__.1 05al1 10 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s... 60 a_. 
16s ..62%a_. 
20s 70 a 
22s 76 a 
24s 85 a 
28s 57 2 1 05a 
Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply._.52 a 36s, 2-ply._.64 
22s, 2-ply._.53 a 40s, 2-ply_.66 
24s, 2-ply._.55 45s, 2-ply._.69 
30s, 2-ply_.58 a. 50s, 2-up...74 a 
Eastern Caraea Cones. 
10s a“ 
12s 48 a_. 55 
14s 49 57 a. 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 


“During the past week the yarn 
market has shown a materially im- 
proved condition. Inquiries are 
more frequent, and buyers are evi- 
dencing an inclination to purchase. 
So far inquiries have not crystal- 
ized into actual orders, although 
buyers are now showing an active 
interest instead of the passive atti- 
tude of the past several weeks. 

“Spinners prices are firm, and at 
a considerable advance over report- 
ed values. Stocks are conspicuous 
by their absence. The advance in 
prices has been spotty, influenced 
more by supply and demand than 
by the rise in cotton values. 

“Spinners are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing supplies of raw 
material. Future deliveries of cot- 
ton which a few weeks ago were 
procurable at a few points on 
March, are now quoted at more 
than 200 points on May, which 
makes actual cotton at the mills 
considerably higher than New York 
spots. Spinners are governing their 
operations accordingly, and in the 
absence of orders are preparing to 
institute curtailment. Unless buyers 
promptly realize the condition they 
are likely to over-wait their mar- 
ket, and pay higher prices later. On 
the whole the yarn market appears 
far more active than at any time 
since early November.” 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. W. Felsb , 2nd V_-Pres. 


nter, Treasurer A. Rudisill, " Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 


HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATBR. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chieago Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stron ngee Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, | ee 
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Want Department 


Electrician Wanted 
Must be competent to have gen- 
eral supervision of steam turbine. 
Mill in good condition. Has steam 
turbine and about fifty motors 
various sizes. Motors and turbine 
practically new. All wiring in 
plant new. Mill well located in 
splendid town. Health of com- 
munity good. Living conditions 
best. Answer, giving reference, 
experience and salary expected. 
A. B. C., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted 


Competent man to redraw and 
overhaul cards R. B. Hunt, Lull- 
water Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Wanted 


First-class card grinder. Good 
pay; short hours. Apply Home 
Cotton Mills, 2400 South Second 
St., Lt. Louis, Mo. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Wanted 
Position as cloth room overseer. 
Am now employed as such but 
desire a change. Am expenenced 
with ginghams, silk and cotton 
colored stripes, also several other 
classes of cotton goods. Can give 
the best of reference. Am mar- 
ried and strictly moral. “Cloth 
hoom,’ care Bulletin. 


Wanted 
One left hand Woonsocket slub- 
ber, 11x5%—9 inch gauge, 60 to 
80 spindles. Address X. Y. Z., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent of 
small yarn or plain weaving mill. 
Have 20 years’ experience 
throughout the mill, 7 years as 
overseer of spinning. Have an L 
C. 5. diploma on cotton carding 
and spinning and can furnish 
good reference. Will take place 
at small salary to start. I am 37 
years of age and have good 
health. Spinner, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Two or three loom (fixers on 
Crompton & Knowles Dobby 
Looms. 
H. L. WOOD, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Transmission Rope 
For Sale 


975 feet of 14” transmission 
rope for sale at bargain. Rope 
new. Mill changed to electric 
power. 


Address D. C.. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


Approximately 75,000 Sonoco pa- 
per tubes (not “Newtaper”) brand 
new, never having been taken 
out of original cases, and one ton 
cone wrapping paper. Reason for 
selling, have discontinued making 
cone yarns. Bargain. Write 


CAPPS MFG. CO. 
Toecoa, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


Machinist Wanted 
We have opening for two good 
A-1 cotton mill shop machinists. 
Will pay $25.00 week to right 
men. State age and experience. 
Address F. Y., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Overseer Wanted 


20,000 spindle mill on medium 
coarse numbers wants high 
grade overseer spinning. Good 
salary and living conditions. 
Give references with applica- 
tion. Advise how soon can 
report for work. Address B. 
A. L., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ROLL COVERING PARTNER WANTED 


Experienced roll coverer can get financial backing to engage in busi- 
ness. Am willing to furnish financial backing provided man can fur- 
nish satisfactory references as to character and ability and will later 
give him forty per cent of stock. Young man preferred. Good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address Roll Coverer Partner, care South- 


ern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


£ 
7 


Thursday, March 19, 1925. 


Textile Trade Practices in 
Australia 


A fair-size trade may be developed 
in Australia for certain lines of 
American textiles, including piece 
goods and knitted wear, During 1924 
the United States shipped to that 
country 3,216,313 square yards of 
cotton piece goods, valued at $778,- 
796: cotton knit underwear, worth 
912,253: and hosiery of cotton, silk, 
and rayon to a value of $915,747, ac- 
cording to the ‘Textile Division, 
Department of Commerce. 
Coton Cloth Exported—Knit Goods. 
The exports of cotton cloth from 
the United States to Australia dur- 
ing the last year were made up 
largely of yarn or stock-dyed cloth 
and unbleached duck, shipments of 


the former being valued at $454,-— 


552 and of the latter at $115,274. The 
future development of the market 
for American piece goods in compe- 
tition with the British article, which 
is admitted under preferential tar- 
iff treatment, depends almost en- 
tirely upon: price and local require- 
ments. 

The market for knit goods is limi- 
ted to unusual models with special 
novel effects. United States exports 
of eotton knit underwear to Austra- 
lia during 1924 were valued at only 
$681; cotton knit gloves were ship- 
ped to a value of $9,285; and exports 
of cotton underwear reached $212,- 
253. 

Hosiery Field Most Attractive 

Hosiery offers probably the most 
attractive opening to American 
manufacturers, especially in the 
iine of mens cheap socks made from 
colton or rayon, and women’s pure 
silk hose, The development of this 
field a'so depends largely upon the 
price factor, since there is a local 
production of considerable size, in 
addition to German and Japanese 
cmptition in the cheaper lines. 

Marketing Methods Prevailing. 

Textiles, or soft goods, as the gen- 
eral lines of piece goods are called 
locally, are sold in the the Austrail- 
ian market through agents, import- 
ers, indentors, and branch offices of 
the manufacturers. The principal 
channe's, however, through which 
this class of goods are handled are 
manufacturers’ agents, importing 
firms, buying agents in the country 
of manufacture, and, in some in- 
stances, by local dealer with no in- 
lermediary. 

Generally speaking, the average 
Australian agent will only enter in- 
to direct agreement with a manu- 
facturer or mill. These agreements 
are usually of three, five, or ten 
years’ duration. The agent’s com- 
mission is payable on the net a- 
mount of all business done in his 
territory, no matter whether it is 
received through the local agent 
direct or through buying agents of 
the local representative's clients. 
rhe agreement usually stipulates 
that cable charges, traveling, and 
other expenses, or very liberal com- 
missions, are to be granted. In 
cases where consignment stocks are 
carried, a special allowance to cov- 
er insurance and other items is us- 
ually made. Where consignment 
stocks are held, the insurance is 
generally carried by the owner of 
the stock, as the manufacturer re- 
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quires proof of protection against 
all risks. 

Commissions and Allowance Vary. 

The range of commissions paid 
is gonerned by the natu.re of the 
merchandise sold. It generally a- 
mounts to from 5 to 7% per cent on 
staple lines and from 10 to 15 per 
on faney and nevelty lines. This, 
loo, depends largely on the size of 
the various allowances granted by 
the manufacturer. In a few cases 
certain lines are purchased outright 
on very special terms, but usually 
when the lecal agent has the sole 
distributing rights for the territory 
covered. 

When advertising is necessary, it 
is by agreement between the mill or 
manufacturer and his own advertis- 
ing agent, or a special atlowance is 
made to the agent for this purpose. 
The latter agreement is sometimes 
so constructed as to permit the 
agent to increase his advertising 
allowance by a certain percentage 
of the actual gain in business done. 

Small agents themselves do all the 
traveling mecessary in covering 
their territory, and. as a rule, oper- 
ate without any fixed headquarters. 
Older established firms of standing 
have their own individual travelers 
for the principal cities such Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, but, 
in most cases, appoint only sub- 
agents in Brisbane, in Perth for the 
far north, and in the State of Tas- 
mania. 


Terms of Sale Customary. 

The usual quotation terms are 
f. o. b. foreign ports. In this way 
the Australian importer knows ex- 
actly what proportion of his cost is 
made up of freight and imsurance. 
There are, however, certain noveity 
lines on which quotations are made 
c.i.f. and c.i.f. &e. It is necessary 
that an American manufacturer, 
seriously considering entrance into 
the Australian textile market, be 
ab'e to make quotations on sight 
draft and 30 to 60 days’ sight draft 
basis. Sight at 30 days’ covers the 
usual business, bul, in some cases, 
extended drafts are necessary. UCer- 
fain agents are granted the power 
by their principals to extend drafts 
for their local customers who are 
willing to pay the interest, where, 
in the discretion of the agent, it is 
deemed advisable to do so. 

Shipments are generally made 
direct from the foreign mill to the 
agent's customers, unless there is 
some doubt concerning the local 
representatives client. In such cases 
the goods are consigned to the agent 
for protection until the draft has 
Leen paid. 


Germans Regain Italian 
Mills 


Milan, Italy—Germany which 
exercised a decisive economic influ- 
ence in northern Italy before the 
war, is rapid'!y regaining its ground 
in at least the textile industry. It is 
understood that the numerous spin- 
ning mills in the neighborhood of 
Milan are again mostly in the hands 
of German capital, and that a system 
of cheap Italian and skilled German 
labor on the product has been work- 
ed out by which cotton and imita- 
tion silk goods yield handsome pro- 
fits. 
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EMPLOYMENT RBUREA{J | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 6 
years as overseer spinning and winding 


hosiery and underwear yarns. Have 
pleased most exacting customers on 
hosiery yarns. Good manager of help. 


. Would consider large second hand job. 
Good references. No. 4425. 


WANT position as 
spinning or both. Would take place 
as second hand. Special training in 
carding and spinning, good experience 
and I. C. 8. course. No. 4426. 


overseer carding or 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
as spinner. Have had 20 years experi- 
ence as carder and spinner. Strictly 
sober and reliable. Can get results. 
Age 40, niarried. No. 4427. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Fifteen years on last job. Experienced 
on both white and colored work. Good 
references. No. 4428. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or overseer spinning. Long experience 
and get results. Good refernecs. No. 
4429. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 25 
years practical experience. Can get 


quality and quantity production. Good 
references. No. 4430. 
WANT position as superintendent. Long 


experiénce as superintendent and over- 


seer and can show excellent results. 
No. 4431. 
WANT position as overseer weaving, 


would take place as second hand in 
large room. Experienced on wide and 
narrow loom, towels, pillow cases tub- 
ing, also understand plain weaing. 
Practical slasher and size man, sober 
and reliable. Good references. No. 
4432. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or both. Long experience in 
good mills, good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer 
spinner. Thoroughly reliable and com- 
petent man of long experience. Good 
manager of help. First class refer 
ences. No. 4434. 


carding or 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of goods, 
can furnish references from some of the 
best superintendents in the South. No. 
4435. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Now employed in good mill as carder, 
but wish to change. Can handle all 
grades of cotton, low grades and waste. 
Know card room machinery and can 
handle help. Married, age 36, good 
habits, excellent refences. No. 4436. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Thoroughly reliable 
end experienced man, good references 


as to character and ability. No. 4437. 


WANT position as superintendent ‘of 
carded yarn mill. Age 35, married, 
have had 20 years in mill, 8 years as 
superintendent. Good references, No. 
4438. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
small mill or second hand in large mill. 
Good references as to character and 
ability. No. 4439 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on wide variety of 
goods, have given satisfaction on num- 
ber of good jobs. Best of references. 


No. 
WANT position as superintendent or 
manager, superintendent or would 


take large weave room or place as tex- 
tile supply salesman. Excellent refer- 
ences to sow past record. No. 4444. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical man of 
long experience on wide variety of 


goods, fancy and plain, white and color- 


ed work. Best of references. No. 
4442. 
WANT position as carder or spinner. 


Practical and reliable man of long ex- 
perience and training. Good references. 
4443. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 
spinning or both. Married, sober, no 
bad habits. Best of references. No. 
4441. 


WANT position as superintendent to 
assistant superintendent of yarn mill. 
Can give good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4445. 


MASTER mechanic with excellent repu- 
tation wants to change position on ac- 
count of ill health in family. Best 
of references from well known mill 
men. Will consider only place paying 
good salary. No. 4446. 


WANT position as overseer twisting, or 
twisting, spooling and winding and 
reeling. Experienced in these depart- 
ments and can furnish references as 
character and ability. Bight years as 
overseer... No. 4447, 


WANT position as overseer 
Experienced on wide range of fabrics 
and can furnish excellent references 
from present employers. No. 4448. 


weaving. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed and have fine record of past 
service. Good references. No. 4448, 


WANT position as efficiency expert. Good 


experience in spinning and weaving 
mills. Can reduce production costs. 
No. 4449. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
small or medium sized mill. Electrical 
drive preferred. References. No. 4450. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning and twisting. First 
class references as to ability and char- 
acter. No. 4462. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Eight years as overseer. Age 35, sober 
and can give good references. No. 4453. 


WANT position as carder, or carder and 
spinner. Prefer Georgia or the Caro- 
linas. Can handle superintendent's job 
in small Plant. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 


experienced in both rooms. Now em- 
ployed. Fine references. No. 4454. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


New employed, but wish larger room. 
Have held present place two years; 
8 years as overseer. Age 30, good ref- 
erences. No. 4456. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Bight years on tire fabrics, 4 years on 
cords Would consider good place as 
second hand. References. No. 4487. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
years as superintendent. 12 years as 
overseer carding and spinning. Have 
taken textile course. Would consider 
place as overseer. References. No. 
4458. 


Two 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized yarn mill, or carder and 
spinner. Long experience on both fine 
and coarse work. No. 4459. 


WANT position as overseer large weave 


mill, or superintendent smaller mill. 
Fifteen years as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No, 


4460. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Artesian Welis— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Ine, 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Balers— 
Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Keconomy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Banks— 

American Trust Co. 
Baskets— 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam WHeads— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beaming Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Bearings (Roller)— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Shaft)— 

Fatnir Bearing Co. 

Hivatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
W oods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Pearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 

Link Belt Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Beilting— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
(Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Mdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

(Chicago Belting Co. 
Ldward R. Ladew Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 

Belting (Link)— 

Link-BRelt Co 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Savies Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bieaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Eobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

See also Spools and Bobbins. 

Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


~ 


Biowers and Blower Systems 
Carries Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oiil— 
borne, Scrysmer Co. 

B. ushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
(Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

b. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 

BB. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Calender Rolls— 
Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Cards— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
(Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
aston & Kburnham Machine Co. 
lLbronsfield Bros. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
& Son Co., B. s. 
hbaco-Lowell ps 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc, 
Mathieson Alkali Works. inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Chemicals— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Seydei Chemical Co. 

Seydey-Thomas Co. 
Cicth Pilers— 

Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Cloth Presses— 

Kconomy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. <. Entwistle Co. : 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Commission Merchants— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 

Conduit Fittings— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Conveying Systems— 

Luink-Belt Co. 

Coolers (Air)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 

Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
tales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hom dale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Werks. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 6 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

tice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountains— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedaie Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ee. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Dye Works— 

Franklin Process Co. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse DBDiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Electric Co. ' 

Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 

General Electric Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

——See Architects and Mill Hngineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assi. 

Finishers— 

Sayles Finishing Plants. Inc. 

Finishing Compounds— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Serymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
sSeydel-Thomas Co. 

Finishing Machinery— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Finishing Machinery— 

——see Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Fire insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

Fiat Wall Paint— 

BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co... Thm. 

Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Fluted Rollis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Whitin Mathine Works. 

Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 

Flyers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Frames— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Friction Clutches— 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 

Fuses — 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 

Dan Gear Co, 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Gear Makers— 

Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Bars— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 

N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Grinding and Polishing Machines— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. B. & Son Co. 

Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Fatnir Bearing Co. 
liyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Harness and Frames— 

Mee Heddles and Frames. 

Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfe. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Wiliams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

H ydro-Extractors— 

American Laundry Mact’‘xery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knitting Machinery— 

Hepworth, John W. &Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Saco-Lowell Sohps . 
American Laundry Machinery Cu. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

E. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
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The illustration shows a Warp Mercerizing Machine designed and built for 
mercerizing cotton yarn in the warp at a very low cost where a considerable produc- 
tion is required. It consists of iron tanks for boiling out and preparing the yarn, 
treating it with caustic and properly washing it; either lead lined or bronze tanks 
for neutralizing with acid and wooden tanks supported in iron side frames for the 
final washing. Each tank is equipped with heavy nip or squeeze rolls and necessary 
immersion roll suitable for work to be done. The drive is designed to allow for the 


necessary variation of the relative speed of certain nip rolls to give the best results 
in mereerization. 


The Merecerizing Machine is run in direct connection with the drying equipment 


so that the whole process of preparing, mercerizing and drying is done in one con- 
tinuous run. 


The machines are built in three sizes, the width and number of compartments 
varying with the production desired. 


For complete information with regard to equipment, including the necessary 
splitters, coilers, ete., to prepare the yarn for the quillers and also for information 
concerning other machines that we build for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, drying, 
printing and finishing textile fabrics and cotton warps write us. 


TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS,. LTO H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. CHARLOTTE, 
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One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


Truck equal 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting 


Card Clothing 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


*“AMIEA™ 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELVPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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How You Expect 


To get good yarn from your spinning and twisting frames, if you 
allow your rings to become worn out? 


In the manufacture of rings we put them through eight general 
processes, not counting the subdivisions of each of the above. These eight 
processes are forging, machining, inspecting, polishing, hardening, pol- 
ishing, burnishing, and inspecting. 


All our rings are forged out of a special open-hearth steel. The 
machining is accurate and careful. 


The hardening of these rings is done by heating them in electrical 
furnaces automatically controlled with an outside variation in heat of 
21, degrees either way, thus assuring that even heat necessary for the 
best of hardening. Then they are quenched in some cool liquid bath. 


When finished our rings are inspected by experts for hardness, 
smoothness, and roundness. 


Your orders will be promptly filled. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C, Atlanta, Ga 
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Indian Head Mills, of Alabama 
Cordova, Alabama 
R. P. Snelling, Pres 
Geo, C. Cunningham, Treas. 


Drills, Osnaburés, 
Sheetings, Flannels 


28,112 Spindles 880 Looms 


Amory, Browne & Co. 
Selling Agents 


Air Conditioning Knowledge—Put to Work 


Humidifying a mill then is this. When your first installation was made in the 

Decide what you want to ac- mill, the object in mind was largely that of overcoming 
complish. 

De static electricity. This accomplished, the next step was 


All right, that’s one problem, an! 


to increase the percentage of regain. In doing so, along 
a very simple one. 


with the electrification of the mill, arose the problem 
gain, more production from less 

raw material—and a better prod- of keeping down the temperature of the mill in eummer., 
uct? That involves more study, That all these requirements have been success- 
more knowledge and more invest- 

ment. 


fully met by means of combining the Turbo equipment 
Or—with these do you want to 


incinde 6 epnatiieed eoadind of- already in use with installation of your new High Duty 
fect in the mill? That involves 
neering knowledge—and still more mendation for your understanding of our problems and the 
investment. 

The of bumidityin: character of your equipment. 


equipment varies with the require- 
ments. The price varies with the 
capacity. 


Yours 


WEP : MG Agent. 


Parks -Cramer Company 
c& Contractors 
lndustrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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101 Hyatt equipped broad looms in the mills of 

Gambrill & Mellville Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C., 

built by Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. Hyatt 
on crank and cam shafts. 


Improved Looms 
Increase Mill Profits 


YATT roller bearings impart greater loom efficiency 
and increase weave room profits because they accom- 
plish the following: 


Reduce loom stoppage 

Reduce repair bills 

Reduce bearing wear and looseness to a minimum 
Make looms turn easily by hand when putting up broken ends 
Make possible an increase in production 

Make looms run smoother 

Reduce shocks imposed upon loom bearings 
Decrease oil spots on woven fabric 

Make looms weave better cloth 

Reduce lubrication expense about 75% 

Save power, about 25% by actual test 

Make possible use of smaller driving motors 
Require no adjustment whatever 

Make a basically improved and higher quality loom 


You cannot afford to operate plain bearing looms when you 
can have these economies and operating advantages at 
moderate cost. 


Hyatt bearings have proved their value on many hundreds 
of looms for nearly ten years. Specify them on your next 
loom order. Write for a copy of the Hyatt Textile Bulletin. 


fl MHESE bearings also bring economies and more effective 

operation to other textile machines, including pickers, 
cards, winders, spoolers, warpers, slashers, spinning frames, 
calenders, starch mangles, washers, squeezers, fulling mills, 
reel machines, dry cans, mercerizers, dye pads, singers, 
brushers and nappers. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the village of the 


new Southern Worst- 
ed Corp., Greenville, F 3 


S. C. 


— 
f 


The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eting the erection of employes’ cottages, 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect’s plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill ‘executives. 
We can save executives’ time and stockhold- 
ers money. We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter 
Homes and handle their erection with our 
own experienced foremen and labor. 


PORCH 


Ben Roow 


440" ——> 


KITCHEN 


Beo Room # Hair 


Living Room 


Ficor Plan of Employee’s Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass., Engrs. 


You Get Action 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 
ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 
nificant that the people who are most familiar with Minter 
In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 


Homes buy most of them. 


in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 


we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 
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HOUGHTONS WARP CONDITIONER 


How It Occured 
by Chas. E.. Carpenter 


HE man doesn’t live who can sit in a 
laboratory and create the best warp con- 
ditioner, without the aid of the practical 
mill man. 


This is because the production of the 
best warp conditioner is largely a physi- 
cal, as well as a chemical problem. 


Physical problems must be solved in 
the mill. 


There is only one place to ascertain whether or not a 
warp conditioner is the best, and that is in the slasher 
room, on the stock. 


You may theorize all you please, but the slasher room 
test is the one reliable test. If the laboratory and slasher 
room differ, it is the latter which counts. 


When we started out to standardize one best warp con- 
ditioner, we were selling about a dozen varieties and each 
had its champion among the mill man. Our object was to 
know not merely which one of the HOUGHTON PRO- 
DUCTS was the best, but which product was the best 
irrespective of by whom made or sold. 


We determined to ascertain our facts in the slasher room, 
which meant that we selected a long, tedious and expensive 
process, but fortunately we found ready cooperation on the 
part of the mill men, who desired to give us all the assist- 
ance possible in “debunking” the mystery which seemed to 
surround the cotton softener business. 


We had the assistance of six mills, and to make the tests 
required practically a year. The length of time was due-to 
the fact that we desired to repeat every faorable test at 
least four times, and to try every product it was possible 
for us to purchase, or have purchased for us. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is the result of 
these tests. 


Near Editor 


Therefore, when we say to you, “HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER IS THE BEST,” it is not an idle state- 
mnet. It is something’ that it cost us several thousands of 
dollars to know. It is not a careless boast. 


While VIM LEATHER BELTING is our best seller; in 
the Oil Department they tell me that HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is now the second best seller, being 
surpassed only by THE WONDER OIL, which is a fulling 
& scouring agent for wool. 


The reader should realize that for over a half-century we 
have been studying the requirements of the textile indus- 
tries in oils and leathers, and that HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER is merely one of very many products 
which we have produced for the textile industries. But our 
object was to get away from this everlasting, endless con- 
dition of varieties, and standardize on one best warp con- 
ditioner. This we did and here is what our Manufactur- 
ing Department says about it: 


No better illustration can be shown of the advantages of 
Standardizing on one product for one purpose, than the re- 
sults as shown since we standardised HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER. The total sales on this sort of 
product have increased 500%; the complaints have been 
reduced to zero, which means that we have improved ser- 
vice to the trade, and the uniformity of the product is 
practically perfect. This was not possible when we were 
selling a dozen or more products for the same purpose. We 
Jormerly carried close to a thousand barrels of such pro- 
ducts in stock and were frequently caught short; today we 
carry less than 500 barrels and are never caught short. 


In other words, HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER 
is rapidly becoming the standardized warp conditioning 
product, if it has not already reached that stage. It is what 
every one expects you to use and what you intend to use 
eventually yourself. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 


ATLANTA, GA.- 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


Phone: Greensboro 1990 


sT. tous, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 3) 
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We CanNever 
Appreciate Anything 
e Never Have Had/ 


You could run your business without the tele- 
phone tike your forefathers did, but wouldn't it 
be mighty unhandy? By its use you have learned 
to appreciate ifs value, while your grandfather 
in his business never missed it simply because he 
never had it to miss. 


Root pick counters are just as vitally import- 
ant—numerous letters from many mills insist that 
they could not, and would not, run their looms 
without them because they stimulate production; 
each day's run of every weaver is spent in trying 
to beat his or her previous record, and the beauty 
of it all is that each pick is counted accurately— 
there can be no variation, no “padding.” 


Send for our book on 


— in the Textile Mill 


THE ROOT COMPANY 
193 Chaplin St. Bristol, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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